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This new Whiting paper will give you valuable information on one of today’s most 


1 


important subjects. It tells you where to watch for heat losses all the way from melt- 
ing furnaces to molds—and what to do about them! The bulletin is well illustrated 
id contains charts and diagrams that will interest every foundryman. Ask your 


Whiting salesman for Bulletin FO-5 or write to: 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15601 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 
facturers Of A Complete Line Of Foundry Equipment 


FO-1, “‘How To Make Your Cupola Operation More Efficient” 
Write for these other Whiting Bulletins... FO-2, ‘Tips On Improt ing Cupola Charging” 
FO-3, ‘‘Hot-Blast’’; FO-4, ‘Facts On Duplexing”’ 
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After a concrete lining is spun centrifugally 
poured inside a steel cylinder, Bethlehem high- 


sile steel wire is wound around the cylinder. 


pated with rich cement mortar, finished pipes $ 


16-ft lengths depart for duty. Pre-stressed con- 


@ pipes ore made with diameters varying 


16 in. to 48 in 


Photographs courtesy of 


Lock Joint Pipe Company 
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ETHLEHEM WIRE GOES UNDERGROUND 
in Pre-stressed Concrete Pipe 


hen pre-stressed concrete pipe 
bes to work steel wire hugs every 
nch fs , . 7 
ach of it, helping to counteract 


remendous water pressures. 


Wound under high tension by a 
pecial machine, Bethlehem wire 
“Mpresses — or pre-stresses — the 
rete core. The wire 
lously to the strength 

permits a lighter 


eel-and-cor 
dds tremen 


' the pipe 


weight of finished pipe than could 
be obtained by using other systems 
of concrete reinforcement. 

Wire for pre-stressed concrete 
pipe is a Bethlehem specialty. We 
are continually developing many 
kinds of steel wire to meet special 
requirements and new uses. Beth- 
lehem engineers will be glad to 
contribute their experience to any 


problems you may have in the selec- 
tion and processing of steel wire. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethiehem products are sold by 
Bethiehem Pacific Coast Stee! Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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DIGEST 


of the week in metalworking 


STRIKES END STIRS HOPES FOR NEW ERA 
Settlement of the steel strike has raised industry's 
hopes for lasting labor peace. Both sides show scars 
hom the fight, and neither really won. The union won sub- 
dontial wage gains but failed to win on the important issue 


thot caused and then prolonged the strike—the union shop. 


LABOR SPOTLIGHT TURNS ON JOHN L. LEWIS 
John L. Lewis has finally served notice of 60-day con- 
tract termination. He has been eligible to do so sinc> 
Fob. | of this year. Coal stocks above ground are at one of 
the highest levels in history. Captive miners have had no 
work during strike, commercial miners about 2 days a week. 


NEW, MODERN FERROALLOY PLANTS UNVEILED 
Two new plants of Vanadium Corp. will make metallic 
silicon, chrome silicide, remelt aluminum alloys and 
ferovanadium. Models of high effic’ency, they have excellent 
sites, Company is prepared for further expansion to meet antici- 
pated rise in silicon demand. Output has already started at one. 


STEEL STRIKE CRIPPLES DEFENSE OUTPUT 
Impact of the steel strike will be felt for months to 
come by defense contractors. "No enemy nation could 
hove inflicted more damage" Defense Secretary Lovett said 
at week. He claimed it will take at least a year for the 
defense program to recover. And a shell shortage is looming. 


STRIKE HURTS NEW MODEL INTRODUCTION 
New 1954 models were to be introduced as a spur to 
lagging sales. But the car market will be firm as the 
ae shortage in Detroit will determine total output. Price hike 
" steel, conversion may mean higher auto prices, Estimates 


Dut 
v 


t the resumption of full car production at 3 weeks away. 


STRIKE TAKES TOLL OF TAX COLLECTIONS 
n addition to having disrupted the defense program, 
ee the steel strike has cut deeply into tax revenue. |m- 
mr wi be felt through drop in excess profits, corporate 


°9 personal j, 
; a me taxes. Tax plans for next year are made. 


trated on meeting aftermath of defense boom. 


Hans®, 
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END OF STRIKE SAVES CANNING INDUSTRY 

PAGE Last week's settlement of the steel strike came in the 
69 nick of time to ward off a mortal blow to the western 
canning industry. Some perishables will be lost, but most 
crops can be saved. National Production Authority is rushing 
tinplate, and mills are speeding to get back into production. 


MELT METALS IN MIDAIR FOR HIGH PURITY 
Refining of certain high melting point metals is made 
difficult by the fact that they pick up impurities from 
the crucibles in which they are melted. Westinghouse solves 
this by not using a crucible. Metals are suspended in midair 
by an electromagnetic field and melted by induction heat. 


PAGE 
83 


AUSTEMPERED BLADES ARE HARD AND TOUGH 
To gain hardness and toughness, lawnmower blades 
are austempered. Biades, of SAE 1060 and 1070, are 
shaped before heat treating at hardening temperature of 1550° 
to 1600°F. Transformation temperature is 600°F. After heat 
treat, blades test 48 to 52 Rc. Blades are relatively stress-free. 


FASC 
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SOLVENT FLOOD CLEANS, INHIBITS RUST 
Developed to reduce cost of preparing tank hulls for 
painting, a new solvent combines three operations into 


PAGE 
98 


one. It removes grease and tar, cleans off chips, and gives 
a rust-inhibitive phosphate coating. Solvent is applied by hose, 
reacts, and is rinsed off. Surface is then dried by an air blast. 


STEEL CONSUMERS WILL FIND SLIM PICKIN'S 
The British have a word for what faces steel consumers 
15 —austerity. The strike is over. But steel users will 
find slim pickin's for many months. Some may continue to feel 
its effects for a year. There will be a lot of confusion in the 


market as they start one of the fiercest steel scrambles yet. 


BASIC GEAR GRINDING METHODS COMPARED 


NEXT Grinding can correct gear tooth form and spacing 


WEEK errors. It is particularly useful after hardening. Each 


of the three basic methods, form grinding, line grinding, and 
point grinding, has advantages and limitations. Hardened and 
ground gears can make transmissions lighter, smaller, cheaper. 














ave critical alloys 


WITH AJAX-NORTHRUP 
INDUCTION 
MELTING 







































High speed melting enables Ajax-Northrup 
high-frequency furnaces to recover all of 
the nickel in the charge, 99% of the 
chromium, 95% of the molybdenum... 
consistently high percentages of every 
alloying element. 

The difference ‘between these figures 
and the performance of ordinary furnaces 
represents savings...both of money, 
and of critically hard-to-get alloys. 

For instance, a 2% chromium saving 
in one Ajax-Northrup equipped foundry 
saves ten tons of ferrochrome a month, or 
$60,000 a year. (Melting capacity 
1,000,000 Ibs. a month—63% ferro. 
chrome @ 25¢/lb.) 

$60,000 a year pays for the furnaces 
in short order—and the chromium saved 
is enough for an extra 70,000 pounds of 
18 and 8 stainless steel a month. 

The figures are slightly different for 
other critical alloying elements. But the 
arithmetic's the same—the total savings 
frequently just as impressive. 

Besides saving metals, Ajax-Northrup 
furnaces melt at extremely high speed, 
with composition controlled within 
0.25%, pouring temperatures within 
20°F. 

There's an Ajax-Northrup furnace to 
fit every melting job, including yours, 
Write us today for details. 


BOOTH 1624 


FOUNDRY SHOW SEND FOR NEW INDUCTION 


HEATING AND MELTING BULLETIN 


AJAX, 


—_ ELECTROTHERMIC 
Associate Companies C oO RPO RATIO N 


AJAX ELECTRO METALLURGICAL CORP. 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORPORATION 
AJAX PARK 
TRENTON 5, NEW JERSE 


AJAX ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
AJAX ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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Was It Worth It? 


CONOMIC features of the steel contract were settled before the 
strike began. Union power, aided by one-sided government sup- 
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of the port and a heavy demand for steel, assured the steel union a big 
um... victory. 
every But there was a strike—one of the costliest in steel history. The 
Saiee issue was simple—should a worker be forced into a union in order 
ed to keep his job? Could he quit the union without losing it? 
noney, On that issue alone, losses in the steel industry were: $450 million 
in wages; $210 million in Federal taxes; $100 million in profits; and 
saving 19 million tons of steel. Dislocations and losses in other fields because 
oundry of the strike were as great if not greater. 
nth, or Was the strike worth this? Yes, it was. Stupid bungling by the 
paeny Administration helped to cause and prolong the strike. Management- 
ferro: union relationships reached a new low. A basic individual right was 
ial at stake. A return to better company-union understanding without 
sued government meddling was necessary. 
nds of Why did Phil Murray hold out until tremendous losses were 
piled up? Certainly he had sleepless nights as he debated with his 
nt for conscience and stewardship responsibilities. Mr. Murray did not 
jut the trust the steel industry. He believed it was out to bust the union. 
a Why did Ben Fairless provide the implacable and tenacious lead- 
ership in the industry fight for the right to work without being forced 
rthrup gs 2 ; 
peed, to join or stay in a union? He could not see why Mr. Murray would 
within not believe steel companies favored union security—without compul- 
within sory membership. 
At this point the costly strike needed the human equation. Where 
ce to was it to come from? Everything else had been tried but had failed. 







yours, Phil Murray trusts and respects Ben Fairless. Ben Fairless 
admires and has confidence in Phil Murray. Both are fallible and 
human. Both have that God-given ability to have faith and confidence 
in people. 

Mr. Fairless will tour U. S. Steel plants with Mr. Murray on a 
joint crusade for better management-union understanding. Mr. 
Murray gave up his demand for a union shop. 

Men like them are the human equation. But both know that gov- 
ernment interference could send their good work down the drain. 


Ties Cee 


Editor 
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a bulletin. Use this coupon to get your copy. 
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TYPE - . 


gives you the most material handling 
you can get for your money in a 


2000 POUND FORK TRUCK 


Here’s Why: 
Dit’s BUILT to take PUNISHMENT! 


The FS is not a light-duty truck. All-steel welded 
box-type frame; powerful, cool-running Baker- 
built motors; efficient Baker worm-drive power 
axle; dynamic-braking, 2-drum, 5-speed, NO Plug 
controller; shock-absorbing, rubber-mounted 
trailing axle—all components are of the same basic construc- 


tion as in our heavy-duty equipment for capacities up to 
10,000 pounds. 


pit’'s the most MANEUVERABLE Truck in its class! 


An FS with 36-inch forks can make a“U” turn in an 81-foot 
aisle! It can stack a 48-inch load at right angles to a 10-foot 
aisle without sacrificing stability. It’s fast—in acceleration and 
travel—yet smooth as silk. Starting, stopping, reversing, lifting, 
lowering—all operator functions are engineered for greatest 
ease, speed and safety. 


pit’'s ECONOMICAL! 


100% functional design means that every dollar you invest in 
an FS goes to work for you. You save on operating and on 
maintenance costs. But its greatest value to you is its depend- 
able, continuous service—always on the job! By any standard 
you apply, the FS is the best buy in its class, 








All the features engineered into the outstanding 

Baker Type FS, 2000-pound Fork Truck are 

described in an illustrated 8-page specification The Baker-Raulang Company P 
1227 West 80th Street + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


[J Please send me Bulletin 1327 describing the Baker Type FS Fork 
Truck, 2000-pound capacity. 


| 

| 

| 

; (1 1am also interested in__ttt_pownd capacity trucks. 
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Dear Editors 


Electrolytic Grinding 





Si r: 
Your article “New Machining Tech- 


niques Ev: aluated” which appeared in 
the Mar. 20 issue was read with much 
interest. 

We are concerned with the possi- 
bility of the electrolytic grinding of 
titanium. From your Table I it is 
apparent that none of this work is 
being done on production scale to 
date. 

Could you give us information as 
to whom we could contact to investi- 
gate the applicability of this process 
) our problems? 

I. FRIEDMAN 
ls € Process Research Div. 


Vaterial 


Curtiss-Wright Corp, 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. 


We suggest you contact the following 
who are familiar with what is being done: 
Dr. J. Glasser, staff metallurgist, Minerals 
& Metals Advisory Board, National Research 
Council, Div. of Engineering & Industrial 
Research, Washington 25, D. C., and L. H. 
Metzger, president, Super-Cut, Inc., 3418 N. 
Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ill_—Ed. 







lron Powder Backup 


Cine 






We have noted with interest the 
article on welding with iron powder 
backup which appeared in your May 8 
ssue, 

[ am sure that this article would 
be of interest to the more than 34,000 
readers of Industry and Welding. 
Therefore, I would like to have your 
permission to reprint this article in 
a forthcoming issue of our magazine. 


C. BERKA 
Associate Editor 












md Welding 


Levelt 


Time Saver 


Sir: 






rene is made to the item in 
July 10 Newsfront page about 
a new quick closing door for vulcan- 

“ing in chemical industries using 
pressure vessels. 

We would appreciate it if you could 
advise us where we could obtain more 
information on this subject. 

E. L. CHERENSON 


Vetal Products, Inc. 
, Mass. 










Furthe or 


may be obtained 
Farmers Bank Bldg., 


. information 
rom Blaw-Knox Co., 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa,—Ed. 


Catalytic Process 


Your June 26 issue, p. 61, describes 
& new catalytic process for convert- 
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Letters from readers 


ing industrial fumes and smog to 
heat energy. 

To correct your records we respect- 
fully refer you to chapter 23 of “Air 
Pollution” which describes the re- 
covery of heat from fumes by cata- 
lytic combustion, as presented by the 
writer during the 1950 U. S. Confer- 
ence on Air Pollution. 

The process, covered by our pend- 
ing patents, is already converting to 
useful heat on over 150 installations 
with individual service-free perform- 
ance records exceeding 15,000 operat- 


ing hours. 
R. J. RUFF 
President 


Catalytic Combustion Corp. 
Detroit 

Sorry if we implied that catalytic fume 
control and heat recovery was a new idea. 
But we felt that the Houdry catalytic 
process was relatively new (2 years old) 
and this was a new application of this new 
process.—Ed. 


Hot Extrusion 
Sir: 

Will you please tell us where we 
can get more information on the 
extrusion of cast iron slugs as men- 
tioned on p. 53 of the June 26 issue 


of your magazine. 
T. R. ASHWORTH 
Methods Engineer 
Gorham Mfa. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

Write to Mr. Jerome Strauss, Vanadium 
Corp. of America, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y., for further information on the 
extrusion of cast iron slugs.—Ed. 


Moving Mold 
Sir: 

On p. 69 of your July 3 issue I 
note the first item on a moving mold 
casting machine for 10-gage steel strip 
and the statement that a large brass 
mill has ordered a similar machine. 

Could you please advise me who is 
building equipment for such service? 


BE. 8. STRANG 
Vice-President 


New Haven Copper Co. 
Seymour, Conn. 

For more details contact Mr. William 
Hazelett, Hazelett Strip Casting Co., 179 
Hamilton Ave., Greenwich, Conn.—Ed. 


Machining Titanium 
Sir: 

We would like to have 12 reprints 
of the article “How To Machine 
Titanium” which appeared in your 


Apr. 17 issue. 
E. D. WIARD 
Secretary—Research € Technical 
Committee 
Metal Cutting Tool Institute 
New York 

































Materials shortages make it 
essential to find new sources 
—fast! Most best-rated firms 
prefer the most accurate, most 
accessible industrial directory 
and reference medium — 
MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK, 
containing all the information 


they need 


AlLin 


ONE BOOK 


For Advertising 
: and book rates, write: 


| 
| 
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“SHINYHEADS” 


America’s Best Looking Cap Screw 


Made of high carbon steel — AISI 
C-1038—to standards for Full Fin- 
ished hexagon head cap screws— 
nals finish. Heads machined top 

bottom. Hexagon faces clean 
cut, smooth and true, mirror finish. 
Tensile strength 95,000-110,000 
p.s.i. Carried in stock. 


“LO-CARBS” 


Made of AISI C-1018 steel—bright 
finish. For use where heat treatment 
is not required and where ordinary 
hexagon heads are satisfactory. 
Hexagon heads die made to size — 
not machined. Points machine 
turned. Tensile strength 75,000- 
95,000 p.s.i. Carried in stock. 


FILLISTER CAP SCREWS 


Heads completely machined top 
and bottom. Milled slots—less 
burrs. Flat and chamfered machined 
point. Carried in stock. 


“SHINYLAND” STUDS 


All studs made steam-tight on tap 
end unless otherwise specified, 
with flat and chamfered machined 
oint. Nut end, oval point. Land 
etween threads shiny, bright, 
mirror finish. Carried in stock. 


ye 
CONNECTING ROD BOLTS 


Made of alloy steel — heat treated — 
threads rolled or cut — finished to 
extremely close thread and body 
tolerances — body ground where 
specified. Expertly made by the 
pioneers in producing connecting 
rod bolts by the cold upset process. 


THE FERRY CAP & SET SCREW CO. 


2157 SCRANTON ROAD °e 


e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


“HI-CARBS” 
Heat Treated Black Satin Finish 


Made of high carbon steel — AISI 
C-1038. Furnished with black satin 
finish due to double heat treatment. 
Hexagon heads die made, not ma- 
chined. Points machine turned; flat 
and chamfered. Tensile strength 
130,000 -160,000 p.s.i. Carried 
in stock. 


SET SCREWS 


Square head and headless — cup 
point. Case hardened. Expertly 
made by the pioneers in producin ng 
Cup Point Set Screws by the col 
upset process. Cup points machine 
turned. Carried in stock. 


FLAT HEAD CAP SCREWS 


Heads completely machined top 
and bottom. Milled slots — less 
burrs. Flat and chamfered machined 
point. Carried in stock. 


* 
ADJUSTING SCREWS 


Valve tappet adjusting screws — 
Hexa ead style — to blue print 
spectbodtiene~hanceen head hard; 
polished if specified — threads soft 
to close tolerance— points machine 
turned; flat and chamfered. 


e 
SPRING BOLTS 


Case hardened to proper depth and 
ground to close tolerances. Thread 
end annealed. ao in various 
head shapes, with oil holes and 
grooves of different kinds, and flats 
accurately milled. 


FERRY PATENTED ACORN NUTS 


For ornamental purposes. Steel in- 
sert — steel covered. Finish: plain, 
zinc plated, cadmium plated. Size: 
9/16", 3/4",15/16" across the flats. 


Tapped 1/4" to 3/4” inclusive. 
Cross section of Ferry patented 
acorn nut, showing how steel hexa- 
gon nut fits snugly into shell. 


Pioneers and Recognized Specialists, Cold Upset Screw Products since 1907 


[ 
j 
r 
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TANDARDS 

carried by 
LEADING 

DISTRIBUTORS 
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SPECIALS 
furnished to 
BLUE PRINT 

SPECIFICATIUNS 


. WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
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Fatigue Cracks 


Plenty of Poi 

Life in the Hawaiian Islands, 
as we had always envisioned it, is 
one long, languid afternoon of 
lying on the beach fanned by soft 
native beauties in grass 
skirts. ‘Lhis is followed by a sim- 
ple iepast of fish and poi before 
retiring to the grass shack. Cash, 
and consequently work, are en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

Our dream, due to a news re- 
lease just received from the Office 
of Price Stabilization, is shat- 
tered. Says the release: 

“Three poi manufacturers in 
Hawaii, have paid the U. S. 
Treasury $5,270.76 as a result of 
overceiling sales of poi between 
February 15 and September 3, 
1951, Lambert S. O’Malley, acting 
OPS Director of Enforcement, an- 
nounced today. 

“The settlement represents single 
damages, inasmuch as no evidence 
of wilfulness or lack of practicable 
precautions was found. .They 
represent the largest amount ever 
collected by the Hawaii Office for 
OPS violation. .. .” 

The next case mentioned 
cerned an overcharge for 
rags. 
Fie on you, 


skinned 


Uanu, 


con- 
proc- 
essed 
Lambert S. O’Mal- 
ley, and a pox on processed rags. 
You’ve gone and spoiled it all. 
Until you and the OPS came along, 

that $5,270.76 would 
have bought all the poi in the 
Islands. Shows what bureaucracy 
can do to our paradise. 


we'll wager 


Punch 
A few weeks ago, we told you 
about Lucille Jackson, the chem 
librarian at Penn State, who col- 
lects ticket punches, or, rather, the 
individual seraps that are punched 
of railroad tickets. 
Just to prove the influence of 
ur f.f.j. every minute of the day 
night, Miss Jackson writes: 
“You will be interested to know 
I have received a letter from 
Edward Weiler of New York 
» wrote that he was just read- 
that paragraph on _ the 
iin from New Brunswick to New 
rk when the conductor ap- 
ached him. So prompted, he 
ved the punch and sent it to me.” 
Who knows, this very paragraph 
iy be read by a loyal reader on 
e train from London to Glas- 
w, and Miss Jackson will have 
© more punch to add to her col- 
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“lection. 


by Charles T. Post 


Her address is Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, 
Pa. 


Aptronym 

When the first ballot votes were 
being tallied at the Democratic 
convention last week, we were 
gratified to hcar, during a poll of 
the Kansas delegation, the voice of 
Tally W. Daniels. And we under- 
stand that, out in Cleveland, a Mr. 
Ice lives on Snow Rd. 


Puzzlers 


The cow in last week’s puzzler 
could graze in 89,498.51 sq ft, or a 
little more than 2 acres. 

The triangle problem has 
brought forth answers from L. 
Sielsch, Textile Machine Works; 
R. W. Huff, Canton, Ohio; R. C. 
Cooper, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.; R. W. Shank, International 
Harvester Co.; M. M. Popernik, 
Meter Devices Co.; C. A. Pipen- 
hagen, Jr., Capson Mfg. Co. and T. 
Emaus and F. Cook, Grand Rapids 
Metal Craft Co. 

L. J. Harden, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., poses this one: During the 
pioneering in the West, a trapper 
lost his way in Indian territory. 
He knew that two tribes of Indians 
were settled in this territory, 
namely the Crees and the Crows. 
He also knew that the Crees were 
hostile towards the white men, not 
to the extent of doing physical 
harm but they would never under 
any circumstance truthfully an- 
swer a question asked by a white 
man. The Crows, on the other 
hand, would always tell the truth. 

As the trapper wandered aim- 
lessly down a hillside, he saw three 
Indians approaching him in single 
file. Knowing that only a Crow 
would tell him the true direction 
to his camp, he stopped them and 
asked the first Indian, “Are you a 
Cree or a Crow?” The first Indian 
mumbled something the trapper 
didn’t hear. The trapper then 
asked the second Indian, “What 
did the first Indian say he was?” 
The second Indian replied, “He 
said he was a Cree.” The trapper 
then asked the third Indian, “What 
did the first Indian say he was?” 
The third Indian replied, “He said 
he was a Crow.” Which Indian did 
the trapper ask for directions and 
how did he know they would be 
the right ones? 


for a Superior Finish 


aml) 
example... 


Du-Lite gave this part with its compli- 
cated knuris, slots, threads, etc. a fine 
rust-resistant durable black finish. It is 
typical of many other parts, small and 
large, which have been black oxidized 
by Du-Lite for many years. Moreover, 
Du-Lite meets most individual and 
government specifications including 
57-0-2C for Type Ill Black Oxide finish. 


OT Cm CC 


Du-Lite installations are simple, compact, 
easy to operate. Du-Lite equipment can 
be tailored to fit production require- 
ments on all types of jobs with a maxi- 
mum of speed and economy. Du-Lite 
also makes a complete line of cleaners, 
strippers, wetting agents, passivating 
agents, rust preventatives, burnishing 
compounds etc. for any metal finishing 
application. 
See your nearest Du-Lite Field Engineer 
or write for more information. 


DU-LITE CHEMICAL CORP. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Rush information on your metal 
finishing products. 


Name 

Company 

Address 

City , eigen 


Du-Lite 


FINISHING 


... State 


Se eases See eee ang 


eens SPECIALISTS 


On any steel blackening problem 
DEPEND onDU-LITE 
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Fast, economical, and satisfactory fabrication 
of stainless tubing calls for a close watch be- 
tween its tough working properties and the 
production methods required to work the tub- 
ing to specific job requirements. It is well to 
bear in mind that the large number of avail- 
able stainless analyses vary widely in their hot 
and cold working properties, as well as in their 
chemical and physical characteristics. Match- 
ing the workability of both seamless and 
welded stainless grades to spinning, swaging, 
expanding, upsetting, bending, forming, and 
other fabricating methods is a specialty at 
B&W. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
General Offices & Plants 


Beaver Falls, Pa.—Seamiess Tubing; Welded Stainless Steel Tubing 
Alliance, Ohio—Welded Carbon Steel Tubing 


Sales Offices: Beaver Falls, Pa. ° Boston 16, Mass. . Chicago 3, Ill. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio * Denver 1, Colo. * Detroit 26, Mich. * Houston 19, Texas 
Los Angeles 17, Cal. ° New York 16, N. Y. ° Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. bd Son Francisco 3, Cale od Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
TA-1682S Toronto, Ontario * Tulsa 3, Okla. 
12 


CLOSER LOOK 





Whenever you have a question 
concerning stainless tubing fabri- 
cation — for mechanical or pres- 
sure applications—you can count on 
Mr. Tubes—your local B&W Tube 
Representative to come up with a sound, prac- 
tical answer. The incomparable technical serv- 
ice to stainless tube users he represents has 
saved production time, money, and materials 
for many a fabricator of stainless tubing. 






Always a handy reference on ordinary fabri- 
cating techniques is Technical Bulletin TB-1. 
Send for a copy. 





B&W STAINLESS 


CROLOY TUBING 







B&W Als! 
Croloy Type No. | 
Croloy 18-8 H-C 302 
Croloy 18-8 Si 3028 
Croloy 18-8 F-M 303 
Croloy 18-8 S 304 
Croloy 18-12 305 
Croloy 20-10 308 
Croloy 25-12 309 
Croloy 25-12 Cb ' 
Croloy 25-20 310 
Croloy 16-13-3 316 
Croloy 16-13-3 Cb 
Croloy 18-13-3 317 
Croloy 18-8 Ti 321 
Croloy 18-8 Cb 347 
Croloy 12 T 403 
Croloy 12 410 
Croloy 12-2 414 
Croloy 12 Al 405 
Croloy 18 430 
Croloy 22 443 
Croloy 27 446 
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Out of the bitterness and hard- 
ship of the longest steel strike in 
history may come an era of sound 
industrial relations. 

The strike left scars that will be 
slong time in the healing. It was 
, knock-down, drag-out fight that 
left both sides exhausted and 
neither side a winner. 

Industry leaders were vilified— 
not only by leadership of the strik- 
ing union, United Steel Workers 
of America (CIO)—but by labor- 
conscious government officials as 
well, notably President Truman. 
















Both Had Losses — The union 
won almost—but not quite—every- 
thing it wanted. It lost on the one 
important issue that caused the 
trike and prolonged it once un- 
lerway—the union shop. Its mem- 
vers suffered an economic blow 
that plunged them deep 
ito debt, reduced some 
to actual want. Industry 
also suffered economically 

These things are not 
easily forgotten, perhaps 
never will be. 

But practical industrial 
elations people see a 
tlimmer of hope. That 
nope is based on the be- 
lef that a byproduct of 
the strike will be a health- 
ér mutual respect than 
at any time in the 16-year 
lective bargaining re- 
ationship of the union 
ind the industry. 




















No Union Shop — For 
the first time the union 
failed to win a complete 
‘ictory on the important 
‘sues. The industry isn’t 
toing to crow about it, 
dut there is no doubt it 
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_-—— —Special Report 


industry, labor both show marks of fight . . . USW got most 
demands, but not the union shop . . . See possibility of good 
future . . . Both leaders show sincerity—By J. B. Delaney. 


won its battle against “compulsory 
unionism.” Clause finally agreed 
upon gives the worker absolute 
freedom of choice on whether he 
(1) wants to join the union, and 
(2) once in, wants to continue his 
membership. 

This is important. The union 
now knows it can press the indus- 
try only so far, and no farther. 

It may try again when the new 
contract runs out 2 years from 
now. But it may think twice be- 
fore precipitating a battle such as 
the one it has just come through. 


Neither Wants Strikes—A bit- 
ter strike may be a poor founda- 
tion for building improved indus- 
trial relationships. But despite 


whatever bitterness continues to 
plague the union and the industry, 
both sides are practical enough 





MEETING: Benjamin Fairless, right, U. S. Steel Corp. chairman, this 
greets Philip Murray, USW head, as they arrived at the White s 
House last week to discuss the steel! strike with President Truman. 
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TEEL: Strike’s End Stirs Hopes for New Era 


to want to avoid the economic 
losses and public condemnation 
suffered by both sides as a result 
of the strike. 

Both Ben Fairless, president and 
chairman of U. S. Steel Corp., and 
Philip Murray, president of USW, 
indicated after the White House- 
sponsored conferences that led to 
the settlement that they realize 
this. 

To some, the “Ben” and “Phil” 
with which the two men greeted 
each other during the Washington 
meetings was so much window 
dressing. Appearance of Mr. Fair- 
less before the union’s Interna- 
tional Wage Policy Committee 
could have been window dressing, 
too. 


Both Sincere—But it could also 
mean sincere recognition by Mr. 
Fairless and Mr. Murray that the 
union and the industry have a lot 
of fence-mending to do to stabil- 
ize industrial relations in steel. 
They know it can be done because 
they have seen it happen 
in the coal industry, once 
the horrible example of 
how not to get along. 
John L. Lewis, United 
Mine Workers president, 
and Harry Moses, chief 
negotiator for the coal 
producers, have proved 
that in their last agree- 
ments. 

After the settlement 
was announced, the smiles 
of relief by Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Fairless were 
genuine — not merely for 
the photographers. 

There was a ring of 
sincerity in the hope ex- 
pressed by Mr. Fairless 
that the strike was the 
last “we will ever witness 
in our great industry” 
Mr. Murray’s echoing of 
sentiment sounded 
just as sincere. 
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COAL: Lewis Signals Wage Talks 


Sends 60-day contract termination notice to Moses .. . New 
demands not known . . . Pay boost, safety probable main 
points ... Stocks above ground are high—By W. V. Packard. 


John L. Lewis usually does 
things in his own time and in his 
own way. So it was last Wednesday 
when he finally served notice on 
the soft coal industry of 60-day 
contract termination. This means 
that the present contract between 


30¢ per ton royalty now assessed 
for the UMW welfare and retire- 
ment fund; and (4) greater provi- 
sion for safety. 


Slow Business—Mine operators 
are hoping the union leader will 


U. S. COAL INDUSTRY WAGES 


2.50 
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the bituminous coal operators and 
the United Mine Workers wil] ex- 
pire Sept. 20—if a new agreement 
is not reached before then. 

Notice was sent to Harry M. 
Moses, president of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Operators Assn., and 
chief bargainer for the coal indus- 
try. It was Mr. Moses who worked 
out the first strikeless wage con- 
tract with Mr. Lewis last year. 

The United Mine Workers chief- 
tain gave no hint of contract de- 
mands he will make. When he gets 
around to spelling them out they 
will probably include: (1) A sub- 
stantial wage demand, possibly 
matching the 16¢ an hr just won by 
the steelworkers; (2) shortening 
the present 8-hr, portal-to-portal 
day to 7 hr; (3) an increase in the 
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temper his demands with the 
knowledge that coal business has 
been very slow this year. Mr. 
Lewis has shown in the past that 
he is aware of industry problems. 

Coal business has been getting 
more sluggish right along. Last 
winter customers bought more 
than they needed as a _ hedge 
against a possible coal stoppage this 
spring. When it didn’t come, they 
had to reduce their buying because 
of storage limitations and the 
amount of cash tied up in inven- 
tory. 

Then the steel strike hit, taking 
coal’s biggest customer completely 
out of the market. Captive miners 
were laid off almost immediately, 
have had no work since. Buying 
from commercial operators sagged 








even more. Some commercial] min- 
ers have been working no more 
than a couple days a week. 

Coal stocks above ground are 
estimated at 80 million tons, one 
of the highest levels in history. 
The steel industry has enough cog) 
on hand to operate 70 or 75 days, 
Utilities have stocks running 
almost double that amount. 


Takes His Time—Mr. Lewis ha; 
been eligible to serve notice of 
contract termination since Feb. |, 
His failure to do so aroused much 
speculation with the usual number 
of explanations (none from Mr. 
Lewis). He did not want to share 
center stage with the steel con- 
troversy. Huge coal stocks above 
ground had reduced his bargain. 
ing position. He was waiting to see 
the outcome of the steel settle- 
ment. And so the explanations for 
waiting piled up, while the mine 
leader bided his time. 

That time came last Wednesday. 
Coal operators were mildly sur- 
prised. Some were relieved be- 
cause the long, suspenseful! wait- 
ing was at an end. 

From Mr. Lewis’ standpoint the 
6-month wait had done one thing 
at least. It had shifted coal wage 
contract negotiations from spring 
to fall, or from a period before 
weakest coal demand to a period 
before strongest demand. 

Chances are Mr. Lewis would 
like to get a new contract signed 
and sealed before the election. 


New Era — The nearly 400,000 
miners are now working under 4 
contract negotiated by Messrs 
Moses and Lewis in January 1951. 
It became effective Feb. 1, 1991, 
marking a new era of peace in coal. 

The,same two men will again Dé 
the central figures in bargaining 2 
coal contract. The contract the) 
quietly negotiated over a year ane 
a half ago left the industry and 
the country gasping. Industr) 
hopes these two old friends can do 
it again. 
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Vanadium Corp. of America un- 
yiled its two new ferroalloy plants 
i) the board of directors and a few 
members of the technical press last 
week. Via special train, the group 
sisited Cambridge, Ohio, where 
ground was recently broken for a 
935 million facility and Graham, 
W. Va., where production of ferro- 
silicon has already started. 
Vanadium has left no stone un- 
tuned in equipping the Graham 
plant with the newest and best 
equipment available. Five electric 
are furnaces at Graham, all of 
which are now energized, are 
capable of producing 50,000 tons of 
ferroalloys annually. To date, the 
frm has spent $8 million and 
planned expansion will bring its 
total investment to about $12 mil- 
on at Graham alone. There is no 
government money in either of 
these new plants. 












Good Site—The 400 acre Graham 
ylant is located on the Ohio River 
miles southwest of Parkersburg. 
Abundant low-cost power, good 
transportation facilities and close 










proximity to raw materials and 
markets governed this choice. 
This plant features the latest 





“uipment for handling incoming 
materials. The furnaces are charged 
y overhead mixing and conveying 
methods. The latest and best equip- 
ment for crushing the cast slabs, 
creening to different sizes and 
‘itomatically weighing and pack- 
“ing in drums has been installed. 
Vanadium has pioneered some of 
the developments in the new phase 
‘the ferroalloy industry where 
any bulk products are now being 
valletized or packaged in special 
ntainers. Brightly colored con- 
‘ainers, plainly marked, make it 
*asy for furnace help to spot the 
‘rroalloy they want to use. The 
ntainers permit clean and com- 
Yact storage which has helped cut 
Nousekeeping in melt shops. 
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FFRROALLOYS: New Plants Shown 


Two new Vanadium Corp. plants are models of modern de- 
sign equipment . . . To make silicon metal, chrome silicide, 
aluminum, ferrovanadium ... Growth planned—By D. |. Brown. 





Anticipate Demand Rise — All 
grades of silicon and chrome sili- 
cide will be produced in addition 
to silicon metal. George C. Floyd, 
vice-president of operations, said 
that one furnace will soon be put on 

























num refining and aluminum alloys 
production equipment which has 
been moved here from the former 
location at Chester, Pa. Since 
aluminum is used to produce vana- 
dium, ferro-vanadium will also be 
made at Cambridge. 


In Market Area—The Cambridge 
plant is located in the heart of the 
consuming market and near good 
power and raw material sources. 
Secondary aluminum production is 
expected to begin about Sept. 1. 






One of the groups touring Vanadium Corp. of America's new ferroalloy plant at Graham, 
W. Va. Two of the five electric arc smelting furnaces can be seen in the background. 


silicon metal, in great demand for 
the production of silicones. If and 
when demand increases, a second 
furnace will be swung over to mak- 
ing 98 pct pure silicon metal. 

Silicon is the most abundant 
metal in the earth’s crust. We are 
just awakening to the huge po- 
tential of this element as a metal. 
Although the technology of silicon 
has not been adequately explored, 
its characteristics promise a very 
wide and bright future. Vanadium 
has kept aware of these possibili- 
ties and is ideally equipped to meet 
the demand. 

The party toured the Cambridge 
location where construction of the 
buildings is going along unimpeded 
by the recent steel strike. Vana- 
dium officials wisely decided on re- 
inforced concrete construction 
methods as they foresaw the possi- 
bility of a steel strike months ago. 
This plant will house the alumi- 


Vanadium’s move for better fa- 
cilities and increased tonnage is 
significant. Its long range plan- 
ning reflects faith in future mar- 
kets and new products. 


CAA Tells of Airport Projects 


Airport program federal 
projects in the current fiscal year 
total 169 and will involve $19,055,- 
855 in federal, state, and local 
funds, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration has announced. 

Federal money will comprise 
slightly more than half the sum 
named. No funds are listed for 
use in new airport construction, 
all allocations being designated 
for improvement facilities. 

Schedules call for work on air- 
ports in these categories: 7 inter- 
continental express, 13 interconti- 
nental, 15 continental, 24 express, 
53 trunk, 43 feeder, and 14 sec- 
ondary. 


aid 
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CASTING: How to Get Finished Part 


Hitchiner Products has service to machine, finish castings 
on single order form ... Relieves customer of fuss and cost 
. . . Offers engineering for casting design—By T. Metaxas. 


An investment caster must some- 
times sidestep machining problems 
because he cannot possibly outfit a 
machine shop capable of coping 
with the diversity of finishing 
chores certain to turn up. Some- 
times the customer styles himself 
sole judge of what machining must 
be done on his casting. And ma- 
chine shops accepting small, nui- 
sance jobs in finishing castings 
find their work rich in rejects. 

This is disjointed production 
that piles hidden costs on an in- 
vestment casting. The casting is 
too often not designed to facilitate 
the secondary machining function. 


“What Is It?”—To meet this 
problem of uncoordination, an offi- 
cial of Hitchiner Mfg. Co., Milford, 
N. H., wrote a letter to a customer: 
“We can make these investment 
castings for you at so much per 
unit. But we don’t know what ma- 
chining you have planned and we 
don’t even know what the part is 
for. It might be better if you tell 
us.” 

This is an invitation to Manu- 
facturer Jones to put his casting 
in the hands of Hitchiner Products 
Corp., a subsidiary formed to chan- 
nel a rough casting right through 
to the finished stage—on a single 
order form. The service offers en- 
gineering advice to design a cast- 
ing well-fitted for machining. It 
also farms out the casting to a job 
shop for machining, arranges for 
inspection and on-time delivery. 

Meanwhile Jones is receiving a 
truckload of castings from a pre- 
vious order. He fears the worst 
because it so often has happened. 
This lot must be machined in 2 
weeks to meet his production 
schedules. 


Hidden Costs—He frowns as he 
gets on the phone to call the reli- 
able machine shop that has done 
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work for him, before. But an air- 
craft order crowds Jones’ castings 
out of that shop. He tries another, 
working his way down to not-so- 
reliable shops. And as he does so 
his uneasiness grows. 

Subcontracting this machining 
work has gnawed holes into Jones’ 
working day. Extra purchasing 
forms mean more accounting. In- 
spectors must be sent down to the 
job shop to make sure specifica- 
tions are heeded. These are a few 
of the hidden costs that will rear 
up and hit Jones later. 

On this order Jones has sub- 
mitted only the casting print to 
the caster. He is now following 
through on machining. But the 
caster has previously been work- 
ing blind. He did not even know 
what he was making or what ma- 
chining was to be done. 

Hitchiner Products Corp. could 
have lifted much of the burden 
from Jones’ shoulders. It has ten- 
tative agreements with five job 
shops to farm out castings work. 
These shops, selected on the basis 
of equipment and management ex- 
cellence, form a machine shop en- 





> Gry 


"Sure, sure . . . But the sad part of it is 
he doesn't use his head." 








tente with much versatility in dea). 
ing with the bulk of finishing jobs 
likely to arise. 


Steps of System—Hitchiner of. 
fers first an engineering service to 
dovetail casting and machining 
prints so that each works for the 
benefit of the other. Finishing ar. 
rangements are then made with 
the appropriate job shop. Inspec. 
tion systems will be set up in the 
job shops to establish quality con- 
trol and minimize the menace of 
rejects. 

A central testing department at 
Hitchiner will have movable test- ST 
ing equipment for transfer to job 
shops. With that goes the service 
of an inspector. At the same time, 
Hitchiner will be scheduling pro- 
duction for on-time delivery. 


When it’s all over Jones will 


have received his finished castings Th 
in a single operation. He has got- But i 
ten the most out of his castings ah 
design and did not waste his time : N 
and money in arranging for ma- @ "“* 
chining—playing pot luck with job coer 
shops as he did so. predi 
a yea 
Drop Two Steps — Although se 
Hitchiner Products is still in the miss; 
flux of organization it has man- ny 
aged to function on several orders. aa 
It recently eliminated two machin- ; 
ing steps by merely including an Or 


extra hole in the casting. ratio 

Hitchiner estimates that 80 pet ak 
of investment castings need some eoill 
machining and finishing. The proc- il 
ess makes precision castings by 
capturing in wax or plastic the 


let’s 


for 1 


form of a part. Around this wax @ .. p 
goes an investment mold of ce- to s] 
ment-like, porous material. The Mi 
wax is melted out of the invest- hice 
ment and pouring results in 4 teva 
casting that can be both complex ont 
and precise. Kore 

The problem of finding good job last 
shops willing to enter into such an mun 
arrangement is being met by push 
Hitchiner by stressing the perma serv: 
nent nature of its business. Hitch- h 
iner intends fattening its job con dow: 
tracts by accepting work for other nen 
types of castings and for finely shor 
machined parts. days 
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STRIKE: Defense Output Crippled 


Impact of steel stoppage will be felt for months... 


Lovett 


claims 1 year setback to defense program .. . Shell shortage 
looms . . . Aircraft production halting—By A. K. Rannells. 


The steel strike is officially over. 
But it still hurts. And it will hurt 
for months to come, 

“No enemy nation could have in- 
ficted more damage,” said Defense 
Secretary Lovett, last week. He 
predicted that it will take at least 
a year to get the defense program 
back on its feet. 

Mr. Lovett got White House per- 
mission to break security to tell 


the public the real facts. They 
were not pretty. 
Out of Action — Ammunition 


rations in Korea may have to be 
cut. We are shooting 57mm re- 
coilless rifles faster than we are 
making shells for them. Chevro- 
le’s St. Louis shell plant closed 
for want of steel. The Thor plant 
at Bloomington, III., will also have 
to shut down. 

Military production since June 2 
has been coming mainly from steel 
inventories. World War II left- 
overs were used up early in the 
Korean fighting. Heavy fighting 
‘ast Summer cut deeply into am- 
munition stockpiles. An enemy 
bush would wipe out what re- 
serves we have left fast. 

July output of 57mm ammo was 
‘own 33 pet. It will be 50 pct of 
tormal in August. Shortage will 
‘how up in Korean foxholes in 30 


days, 


July 31, 1952 


And there is more trouble ahead. 
Army Ordnance told THE IRON AGE 
that shell loading plants will run 
out of steel shells by mid-Septem- 
ber. It takes about 5 weeks to get 
finished steel delivered to shell 
plants, fabricated, and delivered 
to loading plants. To this must be 
added 2 or 3 weeks for mills to 
return to full production plus time 
needed to get the finished shell to 
a gun crew fighting in the front 
lines. 


No Parts—Strike has hit the 
Air Force too. North American re- 
ported last week that suppliers are 
out of steel for 422 essential parts 
for F-86 Sabre Jets. Several parts 
suppliers for the F-84 have shut 
down. Republic Aviation, which 
assembles the craft, is out of stain- 
less sheet, rod and bar. 

Production of J-47 jet engines 
will be cut next week. This engine 
is used in both the B-47 and the 
F-86. And regardless of engines, 
B-47 output will stop because of 
lack of parts. 

Even with the strike over, pro- 
duction delays will lame the air- 
craft industry for 3 to 4 months. 
This means that 1952 plane pro- 
duction has been pushed back at 
least 20 pct. Real total is probably 
higher. 

The Navy had been in a little 
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better shape than the other ser- 
vices. It had cached a smal] steel 
reserve which it was doling out to 
contractors. But last week 29 out 
of 54 contractors had been sunk by 
the steel strike. 

Production has stopped on 
rocket motors and heads, 20 mm 
projectiles, fuzes, torpedo parts, 
among others. And all the services 
are short on steel helmets and gas 
masks. 


Down the Drain—Defense pro- 
duction normally chews up 850,000 
to 1 million tons of steel per 
month. In June only about 105,000 
tons were available. Plans to move 
defense steel from struck plants 
turned into a bad joke, sabotaged 
by the union’s dog-in-the-manger 
attitude. 

Even with the strike settled, this 
output has gone down the drain. 
It can’t be made up. And more 
time will be lost. Much of the steel 
needed is special quality high- 
alloy, which takes time to make. 
Lead time on aircraft quality alloy 
steel, for example, has been 9 
months. And this ignores damage 
to furnace linings and other steel 
mill equipment caused by the on- 
again-off-again buffoonery of the 
government’s meddling in the steel 
wage negotiations. 

Damage on the economic front 
will continue. Furloughed workers 
won’t be called back until supply 
pipelines are unclogged. Industry 
will lose $3 to $5 billion—about 30 
pet — in defense production. And 
steel for consumer goods will be 
little and late. 
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FABRICATING: Manila Plant Grows 


Strict import controls help Philippine industrial develop- 
ment ... Four new sheet metal fabricating plants now in 
operation . . . Ysmael Steel Mfg. Co. first in production. 


A new industry has developed 
in the Philippines this year. There 
are now four sheet metal-forming 
plants operating in the Manila 
area. Impetus came from the strict 
control on imports which started 
in January, 1950. At that time, the 
Philippine Government cut im- 


Lower Prices—Ysmael claims it 
will be able to produce a 7-cu-ft 
refrigerator that will retail for 570 
pesos in Manila ($285). A similar 
imported U. S. unit currently is 
selling for 1,000 pesos ($500). Ar- 
rangements have already been 
made with Ultra-Cold, Inc., of Los 





FACILITIES: General view of the Ysmael shop. Power, air and water are fed to each 
machine from ducts sunk in floor. Concrete floor slabs allow easy machine relocating. 


ports from the U. S. sharply to 
conserve its dwindling dollar re- 
serves. 

Starting on a pilot run basis in 
two smal] plants last year, final 
production lines were set up this 
May. The new mill, Ysmael Steel 
Mfg. Co., is located on the out- 
skirts of Manila. Building was 
constructed from three war sur- 
plus airplane hangars left in the 
Islands by the U. S. Army. 

Cost of the plant, including all 
machinery, was $600,000. There 
are 150 production line workers 
and six mechanical engineers. 
Plant is currently operating at 30 
pet of capacity. Full production is 
expected by the end of the year. 

As soon as the Ysmael plant be- 
gan operations, three other small- 
er plants started up, convinced 
this was a profitable business. It 
looks like the industry is in the 
Philippines to stay. 
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Angeles, Calif., to buy compres- 
sors and refrigerator hardware 
not made locally. The firm cur- 
rently is also dickering with sev- 
eral U. S. makers of brand-name 
household appliances. 

Filing cabinets are already be- 
ing sold to the Philippine Govern- 
ment at a price of 136 pesos ($68). 
This compares favorably with the 
U. S. counterpart which sells for 
about 315 pesos ($157.50). 


A double industrial fluorescent 
fixture, including bulbs (also made 
locally), sells for 27 pesos ($13.50). 
The similar U. S. product sells for 
46 pesos ($23). 

Ysmael press operators and as- 
sembly-line workers are paid the 
equivalent of 374% cents an hour, 


slightly higher than union scale. 


Equipment—Practically all ma- 
chinery was purchased in Japan 
and Germany because of slow U.S. 


delivery. However, al] Welding 
equipment is U. §.-bought. Equip. 
ment includes: Six shears, 39 
punch presses, two hydraulic 
presses; a complete machine shop 
to make all dies; a six-stage cleap. 
ing and bonderizing set-up; 4, 
enameling line; two water-wash 
spray booths capable of handling 
five painters apiece. Fork lift 
trucks are used to feed the presses 
and there are gravity-fed convey. 
ers between all assembly - line 
units. 


All steel sheets come from the 
United States. Next year, Ysmael 
plans to bring in 2000 tons of cold. 
rolled sheet, in gages from 16 ty 
24. Belgian and Japanese steel has 
been tested but does not have the 
uniform quality of U. S. steel. 


The Future — Generally speak- 
ing, the future looks bright for 
this new Philippine industry. The 
government is doing all it can to 
develop and protect new local in- 
dustries. This might mean an even- 
tual-ban on certain cold-rolled fin- 
ished products from abroad or 
prohibitive tariff schedules, to say 
the least. 

The only immediate problem 
that Ysmael faces is selling. On 
the average, the Filipino consumer 
prefers the U. S. import, the well- 
known brand name. The Filipino 
has to be convinced that locally- 
produced goods are as good as any 
brought in from abroad. Ysmael 
and the other companies feel that 
lower prices, and good quality will 
overcome this obstacle. 


Canada to Make Clad Metals 


Canadian manufacturers will 
soon be producing Ferrolum, 4 
lead-clad steel, and Cupralum, 4 
lead-clad copper, under license 
agreements with Knapp Mills, Ine. 
Negotiations to this end are al: 
ready "taking place and patents 
may also be made available in all 
free-world countries. 

These clad metals, combining 
properties of both metals, are 
being used in various chemical 
process industries. (THE IRON 
AGE, Dec. 6, 1951, p. 114.) 
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Transportation 


Huge Furnace Moved to New Location 


General American Transporta- 
tion Corp. wanted a mammoth gas- 
gred annealing furnace similar to 
the one at its East Chicago, Ind., 
slant for its Sharon, Pa., division. 
Cost of a new furnace was pro- 
hibitive, so the company decided 
«) ship its old unit to Sharon at 
4) pet of the price of a new one. 

Moving a furnace large enough 

accommodate two railroad tank 
rs is an engineering feat of ma- 
r proportions. But the builders 
the furnace, Jet Combustion, 

Chicago, worked out a plan 


STRIPPED: Top: Door comes off. 
Middle: Arch was sawed along 
Bottom: Wall 
and arch parts were packed in 


expansion joints. 


weatherproof paper wrappings. 


July 31. 


1952 


to cut the furnace into pieces 
large enough for practical reas- 
sembly and small enough for han- 
dling. 

First problem was removal of 
the catenary arch. Padded cradles 
were built to shape and set under 
the arch. The arch, containing 
24,000 insulating fire bricks, was 
cut crosswise at 5 expansion 
joints. Each of these was then cut 
into five 8 x 10 ft slabs and low- 
ered on the preformed padded 
cradles. A padded top was put on 
and the whole assembly wrapped 

















in waterproof paper to prevent 
moisture from getting into the 
brick. 

Next the furnace walls, contain- 
ing 34,000 fire bricks, were cut 
in sections with burner parts and 
flues intact. The movable car and 
1l-ton door were then dismantled, 
the siding removed and the steel 
frame taken apart. 

Five months after the disman- 
tling operation had started in East 
Chicago the furnace was lit and in 
operation in Sharon. Only replace- 
ments needed were 5 pct of the 
fire bricks and a new corrugated 
iron sheathing. This was cheaper 
to buy than to ship. 


REVIVED: Transplanted from East Chicago, Ind., to Sharon, Pa., the gigantic, gas- 
fired annealing furnace was dismantled, shipped, and reassembled in 5 months. 
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Controls. 


RATIONING: NPA Faces Tough Job 


Problem shifts from “where to get steel" to “how to give 
it out" .. . Military, AEC to get top priority . . . Basis will 
be 18 million ton loss . . . Follows six-point industry plan. 


If it isn’t one thing, it’s another 
in the life of a control agency. 
National Production Authority’s 
problem was changed overnight— 
from how to get steel to how to 
parcel it out. 

As announced by Mr. Fowler 
on Monday, preferential treatment 
will be given to military, atomic 
energy, and direct defense pro- 
grams. Defense-supporting indus- 
tries will use present priorities 
and non-defense industries must 
stand in an orderly line for what is 
left while the mills get back to full 
production. 


How It Works — Mills will be 
required to make specific set- 
asides for meeting defense needs. 
Inventory ceilings are lowered to 
30 days. 

Small users will get emergency 
rations when possible. Warehouses 
will be required to hold 12 cate- 
gories of steel for 15 days to meet 
military orders. 

No changes or cancellations are 
to be made currently in last half 
non-defense allocations. Present 
rules on carry-overs will apply. 

A series of orders are being is- 
sued this week to put the pro- 
grams into effect. Carry-over prob- 
lems are expected to be solved by 
next March. 

Program is based on a loss of 
about 20 million tons of steel. NPA 
is figuring on a 1952 total produc- 
tion of about 60-65 million tons. 

Basically, program generally fol- 
lows industry recommendations as 
submitted by a 5-man task force 
created for this purpose. These 
were turned over to the agency 
early last week. 

Industry’s recommendations em- 
braced six main points: 

1. Preferential treatment should 
be given military, atomic energy, 
and strictly defense orders—but 
no extra priority aid to be accord- 
ed defense - supporting programs. 


It 


These would be limited to the reg- 
ular priorities and the orders filled 
in order of importance. 


2. Military orders calling for 
October delivery should be placed 
under priority directives (requir- 
ing repeal of Dir. 13) and Nov. 30 
be set as the clean-up deadline for 
all such deliveries. 


3. In order to avoid mill over- 
loading, starting Oct. 1 each mill 
should be required to earmark 
specific tonnages of defense steel 
for delivery on military and atomic 
energy orders. 


4. Inventory controls should be 
tightened—and enforced—to pre- 
vent hoarding. Curbs should be 
kept in effect until strike losses 
are absorbed and inventories pro- 
gressively built up following the 
catch-up of defense orders. 


5. No changes should be made 
in presently planned fourth quar- 
ter determinations and allocations. 
Instead, NPA would make the 
necessary adjustments to allow 
hold-over of uncashed CMP tickets 
until first quarter 1953. 


New Consumer Goods Order 


All new consumer durable 
goods placed on the market af- 
ter Sept. 24 must be priced 
under the government’s new 
Ceiling Price Reg. 161. They may 
begin using CPR 161 at any 
time before the mandatory date. 
Comparison pricing forms the 
basis of the new order. Manu- 
facturers will figure ceilings for 
new commodities by comparing 
them with similar items on 
which ceilings already are estab- 
lished. 

An important change is au- 
thorization for establishment of 
ceilings for new goods by refer- 
ring to ceilings for commodities 
issued after the pre-Korean base 
period. 





6. Allotments of stee! to non- 
defense programs originally jp. 
tended for fourth quarter delivery 
should also be made valid up t) 
and through February, 1953. 


Industry Controls This Week 


Alloys — Amend., Sched. C, M.% 
changes permitted nickel and chyo. 
mium content of alloys. 

Aluminum—Aluminum foil and pov. 
der was removed from the list of 
aluminum controlled materials by the 
following action: Amends., CMP Reg, 
1; Revis., CMP Reg. 6; Dir. 3, NPA 
Reg. 2; M-5; M-84; M-88; Amend, 
2, M-89. 

Brass, Copper — Amends., M-8)2, 
M-86 grant distributors of brass mil! 
and copper wire mill products an in. 
crease in inventory ceilings. 

Durable Goods—All new consumer 
durable goods must be priced under 
CPR 161. 

Inventories — Revis., NPA Reg. 1 
lifts inventory controls from more 
than 50 varied commodities. 

Lighting—Manufacturers of light- 
ing fixtures and electric utility com- 
panies are given freer use of copper 
and aluminum by Revoc., M-97 and 
Amend., M-50. 

Machinery—Amend. 10, CPR 67 and 
Amend. 34, CPR 30 affect ceiling 
prices of resellers and manufacturers 
of machinery. 

Petroleum—Amend 1, SR 10, CPR 
17 clarifies ceiling prices for middle 
distillates on the East Coast. 

Rare Earths—Amend. 1, GOR 2’ 
permits extension of rare earth con- 
tract pricing provisions in certain in- 
stances. 

Rubber—Amend., M-2 removes re- 
strictions on use of high tenacity 
rayon for rubber products and eases 
controls on synthetic and _ natural 
rubber. 

Steel—Amend. 2, CMP Reg. 6, and 
Amend. 4, CMP Reg. 1 govern dis- 
tribution of steel. 

Tin—Amend., Dir. 4, M-25 requires 
can manufacturers to use all avail- 
able tinplate for packing perishable 
foods. Amend., M-8 permits use of 4 
limited amount of tin in products an¢ 
processes previously permitted. 

Iron Ore—Amend. 1, SR 41, Rev. 1, 
GCPR allows producers of brown !ron 
ore in Missouri and Texas an I- 
crease in ceiling prices. 

Scrap—Amend. 9, CPR 5 designates 
unprepared scrap as Grade 35 and 
provides for a dealer price diff erential 
of $2.50 per ton. 
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Technical Service Data Sheet 
Subject: IMPROVED DRAWING AND COLD 


FORMING WITH [RANODRAW 


INTRODUCTION: 


When steel is phosphate coated with 
“Granodraw” prior to working it, 
drawing, extrusion, and other cold 
forming operations are greatly im- 
proved. In fact, the protective phos- 
phate coating makes the cold extru- 
sion of steel possible. 


Getting cold steel to flow depends 
on the unique properties of this coat- 
ing. Its non-metallic phosphate crys- 
tals are physically and chemically 
adapted to acquire a strongly adsorbed 
lubricant. The combination of adher- 
ent phosphate coating and adsorbed 
lubricating film possesses a loW co- 
efficient of friction while maintaining 
its integrity under extremely high 
deforming pressures. 


““GRANODRAW”’ DATA 


The drawing of wire and many other cold 
forming operations — including the cold 
extrusion of steel are greatly facilitated 
by the application of a ‘‘Granodraw” 
phosphate coating and a suitable lubri- 
cant prior to working 





“Granodraw” zinc phosphate coating chemical is applied to pickled sur- 
faces in an immersion or spray process. When used with a suitable 
lubricant, the coating reduces friction under conditions of low, medium, 


or high deforming forces encountered in such typical operations as: 
cold extrusion of steel; cold shaping; deep drawing (tubs, cartridge 
cases, shells, etc.); stamping; drawing of wire and tubing; ironing; 


necking; nosing; and upsetting. 


ADVANTAGES OF PHOSPHATE COATING WITH 
“GRANODRAW” PRIOR TO COLD FORMING STEEL 


The following are among the advantages indicated for phosphate coating with 


“Granodraw”’ prior to cold forming steel: 


Drawing of wire, bars, tubing, etc. — Improved lubrication; improved surface; 
less scratching; reduced pull; greater percent reduction per pass; reduced die 
wear; longer die life; lower die maintenance and cost; reduction in corrosion. 


Drawing of stampings, shells, shell cases, etc. — Improved lubrication; reduced 
breakage; reduction in scrap; deeper draws; less scratching; elimination of 


some annealing; less wear on dies, 


Cold Extrusion — Improved lubrication; increased strength of parts; improved 


surface; reduction in load on press; greater dimensional accuracy; more uniform 


wall thickness; longer extrusions; elimination of some annealing; less corrosion 


PROCESSES 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON “GRANODRAW” 
AND ON YOUR OWN METAL PROTECTION PROBLEMS. 


Pang: Company 





—Controls 


Quotas: 


DPA issues steel export licenses 
for probable last period supply, 





Although no one knows how 
much steel will then be available 
for all purposes, export licenses 
will continue to be issued against 
the problematical fourth quarter 
supply. 

Defense Production Administra. 
tion has established the fourth 
quarter export quota at 472,200 
tons of carbon steel, 18,400 tons 
of alloy, and 1.4 million lb of 
stainless. This includes structur- 
als, plate and rails, but not tin- 
plate. The allotment represents 
a cutback of about 20 pct below 
third quarter export setasides, 


Carbon Quotas—Office of Inter- 
national Trade has been instructed 
to earmark 171,600 tons of fourth 
quarter carbon for foreign oi! 
operations and 9435 tons for 
other special projects. 

As for the remaining 206,464 
tons, OIT has been told further 
that it is to be licensed only for 
ten specific essential purposes. 

First priority is to be given to 
applications covering foreign mil- 
itary programs, mining, power, 
transportation, and communica- 
tions. Only then is the agency to 
turn to five additional classifica- 
tions — public works, industrial 
needs, needs of American indus- 
tries overseas, warehouses, and 
agricultural uses. 


Won’t Export All—This does not 
mean that this amount of steel 
will leave the country, even 
though each license carries its 
own CMP ticket. Primary reason 
for authorizing the licensing is to 
enable exporters to keep thelr 
places on production schedules 
and to firm up order boards. 


All of which builds up to 
headache which will in the en 
probably require DPA help. 

Because of this, OIT also con- 
tinued to issue steel export |i 
censes against a third quarter 
quota of roughly 590,000 tons. A 
substantial portion of these will 
be carried over into the fourth 
quarter and perhaps over into 
first quarter, 1953. 
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resale of Idle Steel Permitted 

National Production Authority 
‘ook two steps last week in an ef- 
‘ort to get any idle steel supplies 
into the hands of those who could 
yse it. 

gy Amend. 2 to CMP Reg. 6, 
uilders who are holding allot- 
nents of controlled materials but 
are unable to use them are author- 
red to resell them to any “recog- 
nized distributor.” 

Previously, the materials could 
be resold only to the original sup- 
plier or a person with an ACM or- 
der except on specific authority 
from NPA. 

Amendment of Sec. 17 (d) of 
CMP Reg. 1 carries it still further 
and authorizes any consumer of 
see] controlled materials to dis- 
nose of them on unrated orders to 

y “established” distributor. 


Many Inventory Restrictions Off 
National Production Authority 
t week overhauled its basic in- 
ventory rules (NPA Reg. 1) and 
ifted inventory controls from more 
than 50 varied commodities. 

Now free of inventory ceilings 
are gray iron castings, cast iron 
pressure pipe and fittings, cast iron 
soil pipe and fittings, tin, slab, zinc, 
nonferrous scrap, antimony, bis- 
muth, boron, cadmium, calcium, 
mica, osmium, silicon, synthetic 
ubbers, and a wide variety of 
hemicals. 


Former IRON AGE Editor Passes 


Frederick L. Prentiss, former 
Cleveland Editor of THE IRON 
\GE, died July 11 at 86 years of 
age. Mr. Prentiss began his career 
n journalism as a cub reporter 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer in 
1390. He left the Plain Dealer to 
vecome associate editor of a daily 
in Norwalk, Ohio. Returned to the 
Plain Dealer in 1900, he later be- 
‘ame assistant city editor and ed- 
‘tor of the evening edition. 

In 1907 Mr. Prentiss became as- 
‘oclated with the Cleveland Press 
where he later was made assistant 
ity editor. 

_ From 1908 to 1938 he was Cleve- 
‘and Editor for THE IRON AGE. 


July 31, 1952 
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THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 






What 


Wa! Mrs. Updyke 


doesn't 


J know she knows 


This housewife never saw a 
metal forming press, and 
“stamping” to her is what you 
do to letters or with your feet. 
But when it comes to buying 
metal articles—appliances, 
pans, or what have you—Mrs. 
Updyke almost invariably 
picks the ones that are press 
manufactured. 

She doesn’t know why, isn’t 
even aware that she’s showing 
a preference for a certain kind 
of manufacturing. But she 
likes the smooth surfaces and 
flowing lines that mark the 
press-made article. She likes 
the lighter weight. Being a 
woman, she likes the prices 
that up-to-date press methods 
make possible. 

Your sales manager knows 
there are millions of housewives 
with these very same fixed 
preferences. As you plan your 
future production, and future 
models, it will pay you to 
consider modern press methods 
if you want to capture big 
markets in a highly 
competitive tomorrow. The 
first step is to consult 
Clearing—today. 


CLEARING MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65th STREET + CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
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-ENGINEERED 
ECIAL CUTTING TOOLS 


Next time you’re up against a tough tooling 
problem, call in the man who can give you the 
right answers fast . . . your nearby Gorham Field 
Engineer! He’s an expert in special cutting tools 
. and he’s ready to provide a complete en- 
gineering service to determine your exact 
tooling requirements. He starts with your prod- 
uct, sketch or idea. He surveys your production 
operations and available equipment. He con- 
siders work material properties and desired 
finishes and tolerances. He plots proper machine 
feed, speed and method of tool driving. Then 
he develops practical design and engineering 
specifications for special cutting tools, metal- 
lurgically “tailor-made” for your application. 


His recommendations are backed by Gorham’s 
unmatched facilities, which include three fully- 
equipped modern plants, a large Engineering 
and Metallurgical staff, and a force of field ap- 
plication engineers in principal industrial 
centers, coast-to-coast. All are dedicated to fur- 
nishing prompt and profitable solutions to your 
special tooling problems. Gorham-engineered 
“specials” are turning problems into profits in 
thousands of plants every day .. . why not let 
them do the same for you? If you haven’t met 
your nearby Gorham Field Engineer, write for 
his name, or send details of your problem direct 
for recommendations. 


DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


WEST COAST WAREHOUSE: 576 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, Calif, 
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—Centrols——_—_______ 


Okay Rare Earth Chemica! Pricing 


Lindsay Light and Chemica) 
Co., West Chicago, IIl., has gov. 
ernment authorization to apply 
for continuation of pre-price-cop. 
trol agreements on sales prices 
quoted to buyers of rare earth 
fluoride and rare earth oxide. 

The firm is the sole U. §. pro- 
ducer of these materials. 

Amendment 1, General Overrig. 
ing Reg. 27, which became effec. 
tive July 25, permits Lindsay ty 
apply for extension of contract 
pricing provisions. GOR 27 is used 
only in limited situations involy. 
ing sellers who, because of price 
ceilings, are unable to fulfil] cer. 
tain contract commitments involy- 
ing prices. 


Alloy Content Limits Changed 


National Production Authority, 
by amendment of Sched. C to M-80, 
makes a number of changes in the 
permitted nickel and chromium con- 
tent of alloys of different tempera- 
tures. 

Basic changes result from put- 
ting percentages of nickel content 
under one heading. It increases al- 
lowable nickel content in lower tem- 
perature ranges for cast items but 
decreases it for certain wrought 
items. 

Also, percentage limitations for 
seamless tubing have been increased 
from a previous 11 pct nickel con- 
tent to 13 pct. 
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_Defense Contraects__ 


Navy Unwraps 1953 Ship Program 

A sharp lift to private shipyards 
will be given by the 1953 Navy ship 
orogram Which was unwrapped last 
week to reveal plans for: 

A super-carrier of the Forrestal 
lass, a second nuclear powered 
gubmarine, three destroyers, 35 
thers including escorts, mine- 
sweepers and auxiliaries, 350 land- 
ing craft and four conversions. 

The New York Naval Shipyard at 
Brooklyn will get the super carrier 
which will be similar to the Forres- 
tal, now being built at Norfolk. 
Cost will be $210 million. 

Construction of the new atomic- 
powered submarine, to cost close to 
98 million, will be carried out by 
the Electric Boat division of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. 

Major conversion work will be 
carried out by Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard and the Navy Yard at 
San Francisco. Only one private 
yard has the facilities for conver- 
sions of the Essex class and it is 
already loaded up with work. 

All of the contracts for destroy- 
ers, escorts, minesweepers, landing 
craft and such will go to private 
yards, however. 

Extensive as this program is for 
next year, it still represents a re- 
duction in what Navy had asked— 
113 new ships. And in order to get 
funds for the new super-carrier, 
Navy had to postpone plans for sev- 
eral other ships, including one car- 
rier and one destroyer. 


Army Shifts More to Small Firms 

When the Army works out its 
system for assigning contracts 
ointly with Small Defense Plants 
Administration, all three military 
services will have operating pro- 
cedures whereby small business 
may perform a greater share of 
defense work. 

Latest department to agree that 
SDPA should have primary re- 
sponsibility for labeling all or 
part of a particular contract sole- 
ly for small-business handling is 
the Navy. Approximately 3 months 
4g0 a similar agreement was 


reached by SDPA and the Air 
Force 

SDPA will have the right to de- 
‘ermine whether a company is 
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ALL 


Patented Flexible Disc Rings of special steel transmit 
the power and provide for parallel and angular mis- 
alignment as well as free end float. 


Thomas Couplings have a wide range of speeds, horsepower 


and shaft sizes: ‘2 


to 40,000 HP—1 to 30,000 RPM, 


Specialists on Couplings for more than 30 years 
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PATENTED FLEXIBLE DISC RINGS 
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THE THOMAS PRINCIPLE GUARANTEES 
PERFECT BALANCE UNDER ALL 
CONDITIONS OF MISALIGNMENT. 


NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS, 


ALL PARTS ARE 
SOLIDLY BOLTED TOGETHER. 


Write for the latest reprint of our Engineering Catalog. 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 
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Flevible METAL 
COUPLINGS 


FOR POWER TRANSMISSION * REQUIRE NO MAINTENANCE 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


“Wyandotte 38 
cleans fast, 
rinses freely” 


L. A. Darling Corp. executive 


It may well be that you could profit- 
ably take a tip from this progressive 
manufacturer of gleaming display racks 


and fixtures. 


“Clear, bright plate is essential for 
the display racks we manufacture,” 
says Charles Rzepka, superintendent 
of plating of the L. A. Darling Cor- 
poration, Bronson, Michigan. “That’s 
why we use Wyandotte Metal Cleaner 
No. 38 prior to plating. 


“Wyandotte 38 gives thorough 
electrocleaning . . . removes fabri- 
cating compounds, lint, shop dirt 
and fingerprints quickly. And it 
rinses freely, saving rejects due to 
clouded plates.” 


Industrial Cleaning Products 











cleaning operations, the 
Corporation uses other 
Wyandotte metal cleaners, which are 
equally helpful in maintaining quality 


production at minimum cost, 
Whatever your cleaning needs, get 


in touch with your helpful Wyandotte 
representative, or write us for free 


technical information 
and help. Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Mich.; also 
Los Angeles, 12, Calif 


Largest manufacturers of specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


Be 


/ * 





20 


andotte CHEMICALS 


Helpful service representatives in 138 cities in the U.S. and Canada 





——Defense Contracis 


ae 


small business” for the purpose 
of handling procurement con- 
tracts. The agency also may cer. 
tify that a small firm or group of 
firms is financially and technically 
able to fulfill certain contracts. 


Navy Sends Notice — Office of 
Naval Material has notified jj 
Navy procurement installations of 
methods by which military officers 
and SDPA representatives cay 
carry out the joint determination 
program. This notification points 
out that: 


Small business will be given ay 
entire specific procurement only 
when there is “reasonable expec. 
tation” that enough small firms 
will bid to keep the final award 
figure “reasonable.” 

Awards under joint determina- 
tion on a portion of a specific pro- 
curement will not be expected to 
be higher than the lowest price at 
which an award was made on the 
part not under joint determina- 
tion. 


Contracts Reported Last Week 


Including description, quantity, 
dollar values, contractor and ad- 
dress. Italics indicate small busi- 
ness representatives. 


Diesel engine parts, job, $29,877, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Cleveland, A. 0. Chas) 

Mine, AT, heavy, practice, 50000 ea, 
$367,900, National Silver Co., Taunton 
Mass. 

Repair parts for cranes, 67 line itm, $28 
243, Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill 

Urns, coffee, 170 ea, $30,336, Pan Pa 
cific Sales Corp., Gardena, Calif 

Repair parts, 8100 ea, 10 line itm, $3! 
679, Santina Pacific Co., Los Angeles 

Repair parts for pumps, 31 line itm, $34 
905, The American Well Wks., Aurora, I 

Urns, coffee, 230 ea, $38,640, S. Blicl 
man, Inec., Weekawken, N. J 


Pump, centrifugal, 156 ea, $46,289, Car- 


ver Pump Co., Muscatine, Ia 

Repair parts for road machinery, 10 line 
itm, $48,820, J. D. Adams Mfg. Co., Ir 
dianapolis. 

Repair parts for motor grader, 18 | 
itm, $55,983, Austin-Western Co., Auror 
Tl! 

Repair parts for cranes, 370 line it 
$92,762, Wayne Mfg. Co., Pomona, Cali! 


Compressor, air 105, 30 ea, $108,975, Lé 


Roi Co., Milwaukee . 
Paving machine spare parts, 4/ ¢2 
$169,486, The Foote Co., Inc., Nunda, N. ' 
Repair parts, 654 line itm, $211,779, ! 
gersoll-Rand Co., Los Angeles 
Repair parts for air compressors & @ 
esel engines, 1886 line itm, $212,210, ©! 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., Los Angeles. 
Shovel crane repair, 415 line itm, $265 
781, Marion Power & Shovel Co., Mario! 
Ohio, Dana G. Barber 





Refrigerator, 200 ea, $115,400, Huss 


mann Refrigerator Co., St. Louis. 


Refrigerator, 800 ea, $628,550, Huss 


mann Refrigerator Co., St. Louis 


Refrigerator, 200 ea, $219,750, Ed Frie 
ric, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. : 

Refrigerators, 300 ea, $42,090 
Refrigeration Corp., Sidney, Ohi i 

Refrigerator, 311 ea, $177,270, U5 


mann Refrigerator Co., St. Louls 
Refrigerator, 950 ea, $133,285, ‘ 
Refrigeration Corp., Sidney, Ohio 
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oiverators, 149 ea, $292,316, Bally 
Bet Coole! CO. Bally, Pa. 

(ase * or tube, clip assys, 194107 ea, 
Detect¢ -e W. Luft Co., Long Island 


337,603, Geo 
oy Ni ind rings, 1282 ea, $34,473, The 


‘o etroit. 
pudd Co» : 90MM, 2390 ea, $3,666,- 
Tot cewo Ordnance, Inc., Cincinnati. 
a0, RIF ~ 120MM gun, 630, $3,533,- 


Te need Ordnance, Inc., Cincinnati. 
100, Ridgewow's ea, $52,794, Ponder & Best, 


‘ameras, 2 
San Francisco. a . 
enameras, 648 C@, $26,753, Argus Cam- 
aa, INC San Francisco. c 
“aS eras and accessories, 1188 ea, $35,- 
ai Argus Cameras, Inc., San Francisco. 
ssonator, $86,438, Bathey Mfg. Co., 

Detonator, 

piwmouth, Mich. | s 
Pymeputers, 245 ea, $4,598,079, Arma 
rp. Brook n. 


tridge tanks, 587500 ea, $2,228,194, 
yris-Thermador Corp., Vernon, Calif. 
“Genchros, 22973 ea, $1,735,194, Ketay 
Mfg Corp., New York. 

logbooks and secant attenuators for 
mun fire control system, 4700 ea, $58,934, 
heneral Blectric Co., Washington. 
“indicators, 2085 ea, $289,117, Watson 
rlevator Co., Englewood, N. J. =f 
“Explosive ordnance disposal tools, $272,- 
-. H. A. Sward Co., Inc., Inwood, L.L, 
ao containers, 122675 ea, $26,988, 
yelvina Can Co., Mespeth., L. I., N. Y. 
’ Pelt links for 20mm ammunition, 11320- 
(00 ea, $2,019,618, Aluminum Specialty Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Fuze containers, 367500 ea, $113,219, 
Robertson Can Co., Springfield, O. 
“Indicators, 2085 ea, $279,994, Austin Co., 





— 40000 ea, $2,446,500, Bendix 

aviation Corp., Teterboro, N. J. 

“Igniter supports, 251804 ea, $25,180, 

Livingston’s Machine & Tool Co., Frost- 

burg, Md 

Tall covers for mine cases, 4900 ea, $48,- 

41, Bathey Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich. 
‘artridge cases, 1291000 ea, $4,234,000, 

Cayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., Louisville, 
Pallet adapters, 2000 ea, $170,000, Con- 
or Steel & Wire Co., Inc., New York. 
Aircraft revolver gun, 50 ea, $757,810, 
‘ikon Machine Tool Works, Buehrle & 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

Rocket adapters, 864 ea, $49,118, Huron 

Metal Products Co., Brooklyn. 

Synchros, 57000 ea, $4,943,266, Bendix 

Aviation Corp., Teterboro, N. J. 

Fuze containers, 1650160 ea, $295,708, 

Bay State Steel Co., Wilmington, Mass 
Electrical connectors, 2208000 ea, $595,- 

"lf, General Electric Co., Providence. 


wovernment Inviting Bids 


Latest proposed Federal pro- 
irements, listed by item, quan- 
tity, invitation No. or proposal and 
pening date. (Invitations for Bid 
wmbers are followed by “B,” re- 
wests for proposals or quotations 
by “Q.”’) 


Navy Purchasing Office, Washington. 
anchors, 1168 ea, 6097-S, Aug 19. 
pling, cutter, stop wedge, 4200 ea, 611-5, 


x, tool, steel, 535 ea, 6618-B, Aug. 5. 
es, carbon, steel, hex, 15588 ea, 6626-B, Aug 


ers, 80916 ea, 6630-B, Aug. 15. 

Machines, electric, floor polishing, 142 ea, 
‘4-B, Aug 7 

ges, telescc ping, thickness, 6555 ea, 10-Q, 


micrometer, tubing, 601 ea, 11-Q, 


eee Services Medical Procurement Agency, 
Srooklyn, 


e utility mobile, 337 ea, 53-8B, Aug 5. 
€ top bedside table, 2400 ea, 53-9B, Aug 5. 


Signal Cerps Supply Agency, Phila. 
lickness gage flat type, 5300 ea, 49-12, Aug 12. 


Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 
“tel, bracket, for 40MM gun, 800 ea, 53-1B, 


Aug 18, 


meet — shaft parts for 40MM gun, 1000 
“1B, Aug 18. 
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Type OIB Gas Exhauster, driven j 
by steam turbine. Capacity : a 
19,000 cfm. - 


You can’t afford to take chances when production and profits depend on 
maintained performance of blowers, exhausters, gas pumps or related 
equipment. So, we suggest that you check carefully the above factors 
before you make your final decision. 

If you are faced with a choice between Centrifugals or Rotary Positives, 
remember that only Roots-Connersville makes both types. From our 
exclusive dual-ability line, with capacities from 10 cfm to 100,000 cfm, at 
moderate pressures, most buyers can find a unit closely matched to their 
specific needs. 

We'd like to remind you, too, that for almost a century we've built only 
blowers and related equipment. Our products have a long, happy record 
for outstanding, reliable, economical performance. Our vast reservoir of 
engineering experience is always at your service, to meet almost every 


industrial problem of moving gas or air. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


523 Ohio Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


ROTARY 


Expected to pay for itself in 
one year, this electrically- 
driven R-C Rotary Positive 
Gas Exhauster replaced three . 
steam-driven units. Capacity 
20,600 cfm. 













A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 











Markal Paintstiks are available in a complete 
line for marking hot surfaces up to 2000°F, cold 
surfaces as low as—50°F. 

Wet, dry, icy, rough or slick surfaces can also 
be marked. Write for full information on the 
complete line. 





For—Extreme heat 250°F to 1800°F ... per- 
manent... comes off in pickling bath 

For—Hot Metal 150°F to 1500°F . . . will not run, 
char, flow, discolor or peel. Immersion in cold 
water will not deface. 


For—Annealing, welding or acetylene torch work. 
Open hearth stickers, etc. 





For—Metal to be annealed at temperatures up 
to 1600°F. Marking when cold. 

For—Quick Drying... drys instantly... removed 
in pickling bath. 

For—All purposes, dry, oily, or icy wet surfaces. 
Stampings and indentations—steel and plastics, 






For—Metal, wood, etc. 60°F to 160°F. Marks 
come off in pickling bath. 

For—Lumber either wet, dry or green. Also for 
crates and boxes. 

For—Lumber, wet, dry, green, creosoted or 
Wolmanized. 

Other types are available for special marking 
requirements; our engineers will make recom- 
mendations if you will outline your special 


problem. 
SPECIAL MARKINGS ON REQUEST 
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—Financeial 


Disaster Loans Granted by RFC 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
instructed its field office at San 
Francisco to make disaster loans 
to the Kern county earthquake area 
and to set up temporary offices to 
process them. 

Meanwhile, RFC has listed an 
addtional 52 loans approved by the 
agency which total $97 million, in- 
cluding the $94 million loan for San 
Manuel Copper Corp. 

Also included were 32 business 
loans under the Defense Production 
Act, most in amounts of $100,000 or 
less. The agency refused 26 appli- 
cations totaling $5.2 million. 

Twenty additional disaster loans 
totaling $85,000 were granted to 
help businessmen and residents re- 
cover from Missouri flood damage. 


Refinery Write-off Recommended 


Petroleum Administration for 
Defense has recommended that a 
tax amortization certificate be ap- 
proved for the Proven Oil Refining 
Co., Dallas. It will cover 65 pct of 
the probable $18 million cost of a 
new gasoline refinery at Florence, 
Ariz. 

The refinery will be the first built 
in the state. Plans call for an initial 
50,000 bbl per day output of avia- 
tion gasoline. 

Crude for refining will be drawn 
from the proposed 953-mile pipeline 
running from Texas to California. 
The line has been approved for con 
struction and received a fourth 
quarter steel allotment of 59,000 
tons of 24-in pipe. 

Tax amortization application for 
the pipeline is still pending. 





"If you keep watching the pennies, Ridge- 
way, you'll always be a butler." 
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Roebling Cold Rolled 
Spring Steel brings 
fewer machine 


stoppages .. . fewer 
rejects 


YOU SAVE MONEY with Roebling Cold 
Rolled Spring Steel because it’s of absolute- 
ly uniform quality. Every inch is just like 
every other inch, dimensionally and in 
physical properties. Service records show 
that it cuts down preparation time . . . gives 
you a better product and better production. 
And Roebling Cold Rolled is made an- 
nealed, hard rolled untempered; scaleless 
tempered; tempered and polished; tem- 
pered, polished and strawed; and tem- 
pered, polished and blued. 

Large quantities of Roebling’s specialty 
wires — flat, round and shaped —are re- 
quired today in the national rearmament 
program. Roebling, however, is one of 
America’s largest manufacturers of spe- 
cialty wires, and we shall always do every- 
thing possible to meet your requirements. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company,Trenton 2, 
New Jersey. 


UEBLING 


von Avenue Oston, eeper Street & Pittsourgh Stree cago, . Roosevelt Road donia 
a * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Avenue, N. E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson Street * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * "Veadion 6216 Navi- 
§ction Boulevard * Los Angeles, 5340 E. Harbor Street & 120 S. Hewitt Street * New York, 19 Rector Street * Odessa, Texas, 1920 
E 2nd Street * Philadelphia, 230 Vine Street * Pittsburgh, 1301 Clark Building * Rochester, | _— Street * San Francisco, 1740 17th 
leet _* Seattl t Avenu * St. Loui 1 Delmar Bouley * 
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Industrial Briefs 








Order—Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
Kan., has given WILLYS-OVERLAND 
MOTORS, INC., an order for landing 
gears valued at more than $3 million. 


Facilities Increased — LESLIE CO., 
Lyndhurst, N. J., has added a new 
wing providing increased engineering 
space to its plant. 


Being Established—To speed develop- 
ment work on jet engine controls, a 
new jet engine laboratory is being 
established by Aeronautical Div., 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REG- 
ULATOR CO., Minneapolis. 


New Company—John W. Stiles has 
formed a new company, STILES 
CONVEYORS & TRANSMISSIONS, 
in Miami, Fla. 


Receives Order—An order has been 
received from Office of the Chief of 
Transportation, Army Transportation 
Corps, by GREENVILLE STEEL CAR 
CO., Greenville, Pa., for 32 50-ton 
A.A.R. type flat cars. 


Announcement—A wholly owned sub- 
sidiary known as Lea Mfg. Co. of 
Michigan, Inc., has been formed by 
LEA MFG. CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


Golden Anniversary—IRVING SUB- 
WAY GRATING CO., INC., is cele- 
brating its Golden Anniversary this 
year. 


Appointment—Jay C. Angel & Co. of 
Chicago, has been appointed by 
GRIES REPRODUCER CORP. to 
represent them in the Chicago Metro- 
politan Area. 


Underway—Negotiations are under- 
way for the acquisition of LaPlant- 
Choate Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
Ta., by the ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. 
co. 


Sales Meeting NEWCOMER PROD- 
UCTS, INC., held a 4-day sales meet- 
ing of the sales representatives in the 
general sales offices in Pittsburgh and 
at the Newcomer Plant at Latrobe, 
June 26 through June 29. 


New Contract — PACIFIC CAR & 
FOUNDRY CO., has a new contract 
to build 500 insulated railroad cars 
for the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. 
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Proposed Construction—SHENANGO 
AGALOY TUBE CO. has announced 
the proposed construction of a new 
plant at Wheatland, Pa. 


Appointment — Acme Saw &. Supply, 
San Diego, Calif., has been appointed 
distributor for San Diego and Im- 
perial counties, southern California, 
by CARBOLOY DEPT., of General 
Electric Co. 


Washington Office — A Washington 
office has been established by BJORK- 
STEN RESEARCH LABORATORIES. 


New Plant—Construction was started 
last month on a large plant by the 
EATON MFG. CO., on the outskirts of 
Marion, Ohio. It is being designed and 
built by the Wigton-Abbott Corp., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


New Service—EUTECTIC WELDING 
ALLOYS CORP., Flushing, N. Y., has 
inaugurated a new Railroad Welding 
Advisory Service, to give American 
railroads the benefit of specialized 
experience in the new uses of Eutectic 
Low Temperature Welding Alloys in 
their industry. Hugh H. Hurley will 
head the new service. 


Branch Offices—In order to enlarge its 
sales activities in Ohio, LUKENS 
STEEL CO., Coatesville, Pa., will 
establish two branch offices, one in 
Cincinnati and one in Columbus. 


"Gee, Mr. Gwumble, your rapid calcula- 
| tion of discounts is almost machine-like!" 





Construction — STEINER-IVES CO,, 
has begun construction of a new plant 
at Union, N. J. 


Established—UTICA DROP FORGE 
& TOOL CORP., has established ty» 
scholarships for under-graduate sty. 
dents at Stevens Institute of Tech. 
nology. Laurence A. Minck of Yonkers, 
N. Y., and Robert A. Lohmann of 
Orange Grove, N. J., are the students 
designated by the Stevens Faculty 
Committee on Student Aid. 


Engineering Films—Bureau of Audio. 
Visual Instruction, STATE UNI. 
VERSITY OF IOWA, has released g 
revised edition of two of its mos 
important sound films: Motion Study 
Principles and Motion Study Applice 


tions. 


Motion Picture — LATROBE STEEL 
CO., Latrobe, Pa., has a 16mm sound 
motion picture in full color, The Sto 
of High Speed & Die Steels, which is 
available for showing before qualified 
business and technical groups. 


Now Available — Custom rolling of 
most ferrous and nonferrous ultra- 
thin, high-precision metal strip in any 
quantity is now available to industry 
from Industrial Products Div., AMER- 
ICAN SILVER CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


Congratulations — THE ALDRICH 
PUMP CO., Allentown, Pa., is com- 
memorating its 50th Anniversary. 


Enrollment—INSTITUTE OF SCRAP 
IRON & STEEL INC., has opened 
enrollment for its seminar for junior 
executives of the scrap industry to be 
conducted at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Aug. 24-29. 


Appointed Distributor — KURT OR- 
BAN CO., INC., has been appointed 
exclusive American distributor for 
Europe’s largest builder of heavy ma 
chine tools, Schiess A. G., Duesseldorf, 
Germany. Schiess is setting up techni- 
cal offfees in this country to supple 
ment Kart Orban’s Service Center im 
Cleveland. 


Activities—All export activities of the 
Automotive Replacement Products 
Div., Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp.; 
Detroit, are to be handled by BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
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The Automotive Assembly Line 
Ee et 


Steel Lack Delays New Car Models 


Planned to boost sales, new model programs for 1954 have 
been cut badly by strike-caused shortage . . . Steel will limit 
number of new cars that can be made—By R. D. Raddant. 


No. 1 question in the automotive 
industry today: What will the steel 
strike do to planning for new 
models? 

The question is going to remain, 
but there are a few old rules of 
thumb that might be reviewed. 

New models are most often 
brought in for the very good rea- 
son that they are the only means 
left to inject the flush of life into 
a deteriorating sales situation. 
When things are bad, it is possible 
to brighten them by introducing 
something new. 

Corollary is that the producer 
who brings in a new mode! or line 
of models must be in a position 
to capitalize immediately on the 
awakened interest. He has to sell 
as many as he can while they are 
still new. 

This tested adage poses a prob- 
lem at present. Indications for lat- 
ter ’52 and the forepart of ’53 cer- 
tainly do not presage any large 
amounts of steel. Rather, steel will 
be a limiting factor on the number 
of new cars that can be manufac- 
tured. The manufacturer introduc- 
ing a new model line may not be 
able to make enough cars to capi- 
talize on his sales advantage. 


Price Troubles—Similarly, 
prices are already high, would be 
forced up by an increased basic 
price in steel, and by the use of 
conversion steel] where mill sup- 
plies ran short. Cost of tooling up 
for a new model line would pile 
an additional burden of price on 
this already topheavy structure. 
Which might become awesome 
enough to drive off potential cus- 
tomers. 

It is already clear that new 
model programs for ’54 have been 
lopped heavily. Some sources say 
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that new design is “at a stand- 
still,” and there have been a num- 
ber of layoffs in engineering firms 
doing this work in Detroit. 

On the other hand, it would be 
difficult for any single manufac- 
turer to steal a march on his com- 
petitor. Major dies for a model 
change have been ready for 
months. And producers of the 
smaller dies that go onto the pro- 
duction lines at the 11th hour have 
been receiving considerable pres- 
sure for delivery in September. 


How Long?—Estimates of 3 to 5 
weeks have been made as to the 


FULL SPEED: Famed auto engineer 
Charles Kettering breaks ground for new 
unit of General Motors’ Technical Cen- 
ter near Detroit. 





amount of time required for the 
automotive industry to come bag; 
into full production following the 
steel strike’s close. 

These are probably not overly 
generous. Here are the factors ~ 
volved: 

New steel capacity: Hard hit by 
the strike. The greater portion of 
this work stopped with the dec. 
ration of the strike. New open- 
hearths, new blast furnaces, ey. 
pansions in rolling capacity wer: 
halted at the mills. 

Old steel capacity: Not helped 
by the enforced idleness. One ma- 
jor midwestern. mill lost a blast 
furnace on its third shutdowy 
when the mills closed finally oy 
June 2. Condition of other weak 
furnaces won’t be known until 
they are reheated. Another major 
mill reported over 25 pct of its 
openhearth capacity in a bad way 
due to roof failures. There has 
been no maintenance work done on 
these crippled facilities. 


Conversion — Competition for 
conversion capacity: Becoming 
stronger. A number of industries 
that had previously held off are 
now looking with increasing inter- 
est for open conversion time. As 
consumer pressure grows, this 
trend will become increasingly 
strong. 

Previously tight steel types are 
staying that way. Cold finished 
bars could give trouble. They've 
always been tight, are in demand 
by the military, and most cold fin- 
ishers are faced with a bottleneck 
in their annealing and heat treat: 
ing capacity. A major share of 
them were still whittling backlogs 
when they entered the steel strike 
period. 

Shortages in component items: 
Wheré- inventories were actually 
exhausted by producing Co 
panies, it will be possible to Pr 
duce only bits and pieces until 
scarce items can be brought Into 
the production lines. Many firms 
dipped into inventories to avoid 
layoffs. 
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Unemployment directly trace- 
able to the steel strike was again 
climbing in automotive centers 
last week. A total of employed fac- 
tory workers in the Detroit area 
indicated that from June 15 to 
July 15 employment dropped from 
493,000 to 310,000. This did not in- 
clude office forces and sales per- 
sonnel. 

Even selling forces for the large 
stee] mills are beginning to feel 
the pinch. Some sales offices are 
losing people and have been told 
that they are not to be replaced 
until the strike is settled. 

Automotive production was still 
on the downskid last week, though 
strenuous efforts were being made 
to halt the trend. Ford Motor Co. 
scheduled 5 days of production for 
this week in its 15 Ford division 
assembly plants. The move would 
bring 22,000 automotive workers 
back to the assembly lines for the 
j-day period. 

For 5,200 Lincoln-Mercury Div. 
employees there was no help. 
Plants in St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
ind New Jersey would remain 
closed. Truck and tractor lines at 
Highland Park, Mich., were sched- 
led for a 5-day opening at the 
same time, 
































Casualties—General Motors’ na- 
tional employment total was still 
falling, dropping about 13,000. At 
the beginning of last week, GM 
layoffs had included 16,879 in the 
Detroit area, and 121,518 across 
the nation. 

Chrysler Corp. has been closed 
lown almost completely—meaning 
layoffs of almost 60,000 workers in 
















the Detroit area. 

Layoffs caused by the steel 
strike shattered what had been a 
good employment year among the 
auto industries. General Motors, 





recapitulating its employment rec- 
td for the 18 months preceding 
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___-— Automotive News 


[ABOR: Unemployment Rolls Swell 


Stee! strike forces 183,000 out of work in a month... 
Even sales forces have been cut .. . Production continues 
to slip . . . Ford reopens 15 assembly plant for 5 days. 





week never fell more than 5 pct 
during the period, despite retool- 
ing for government contracts and 
the many uncertainties that have 
plagued firms doing defense work 
since the defense slowdown began. 







Automotive Production 
(U. S. and Canada Combined) 


WEEK ENDING 


July 26, 1952 .... 
July 19, 1952 .. 
July 28, 1951 .. 
July 21, 
*Estimated 





the steel strike, pointed out that 
only in August of 1951 had there 
been a variation of more than 3.5 
pet in the company’s total employ- 
ment. For the 12 months prior to 
June 30 of this year, the employee 
figure varied no more than a few 
percentage points. 


Steady Employment—tThe aver- 
age figure of 39 working hr per 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


CARS 
34,045* 
27,297 
99,844 

102,115 


TOTAL 
41,430* 
32,055 
31,754 131,598 
29,304 131,419 
Source: Ward's Reports 


TRUCKS 
7,385* 
4,758 


Initial employment figure for this 
period was 309,000. Situation in 
the second quarter of this year 
looked brighter, in fact, if the 
General Motors figures are repre- 
sentative of the industry. With 
steel supplies bettering, GM de- 
fense dollar deliveries in the sec- 
ond quarter were 8 pct over those 
for the first quarter. 


By J. R. Williams 


I NOTICE PARMA Y TH’ BULL ONCE Y IT’S LIKE ANY 
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| ’ TH’ BULL IS OUT / GUYS DON'T 
GET A IDEA 
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SOME DAY, 

TLL BURN UP <WON'T USE BOOKS-- 

THEM BOOKS \THEY’LL HAVE SHOTS 
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TO SNEAK IN 
HERE TO FIND 
OUT SOMETHIN’ 
THAT HAS HIM 


YOU LEAN ON 
IT TOO MUCH? 
HE’S AN ADDICT’ 
SOME DAY YOU 
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Excalibur... 
Blade of King Arthur... 
symbol of leadership 


Created by the magician Merlin, Excalibur, the 
sword of King Arthur possessed great powers. 
Above all, it symbolized the authority and 
leadership of the King. Only Arthur, the true 
leader, had the power to remove Excalibur 
from the anvil in which it was embedded and 
wear it as ruler of all England. 


Heppenstall SHEAR KNIVES a 
.« symbols of leadership in | | 


outstanding service to industry 
oe <> Heppenstall 
advantages: 
% MORE CUTS BETWEEN GRINDS 
x% MORE UNITS PER BLADE 
% LOWER OVERALL BLADE COST 
% INCREASES IN PRODUCTION 


Your shearing and trimming operations can 
also benefit through Heppenstall Shear Knives. 






Make them your standard specifications today. 


This Week in Washington 


Tax Losses Worry Administration 


Steel strike will have broad impact on federal revenue 
.. » Drops in excess profits, corporate, personal income 
taxes expected ... Plan for next year—By G. H. Baker. 


Most of Washington officialdom 
ig just now recognizing the broad 
impact that the steel strike will 
have on the government beyond a 
disruption to the defense program. 
At first it meant little more than 
that steel shortages, which had just 
about disappeared, would tempo- 
rarily return. This would further 
postpone decontrol and a buyer’s 
market. They won’t admit it, of 
course, but more and more they are 
beginning to realize what it means 
in a financial way—that is, tax col- 
lections. 

An awareness of the chain action 
effect is being brought home with 
each report of a plant shutdown 
outside the steel industry. They are 
beginning to see that it means not 
oly a loss of corporate income 
taxes but a sizable reduction in ex- 
cess profits take, not to mention 
decreased income taxes from the 
workers themselves. All in all, it 
must eventually amount to a tidy 
sum, even to a government which 
spends $1 million with less concern 
than the man in the street spends 
one buck. And it troubles them. 


Still With Us — Tax problems 
are not forgotten by Congress, even 
though many members of that body 
have been busy at conventions and 
expect to spend much of the rest of 
the year electing either themselves 
or somebody else. 

During the current adjournment, 
a joint committee will be busily 
gathering facts and figures for the 
next session. Industrial, business, 
trade, professional, labor and agri- 
cultural groups may expect to get 
questionnaires asking what they 
think should be done to improve the 
Present tax setup. What the com- 
mittee wants are specific recommen- 
dations for changes, not opinions of 
present laws. The latter might be 
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too hot for congressmen to read. 

Capital surces say that this does 
not forecast any special tax-cutting 
legislation, regardless of the out- 
come of the election. Nor, by the 
same token, does it necessarily 
mean any further increase. But the 
fact is that if no action should be 
taken at all, the excess profits tax 
would expire, not to mention an 
automatic scaling down of corpora- 
tion and individual income taxes. 
This is unthinkable so far as the 
Treasury is concerned. 


After The Boom — Attention is 
being turned behind the scenes to 
finding ways and means to prop up 
the vastly expanded economy when 
the defense production boom let- 
down starts. Probable date for the 
beginning of the recession is ques- 
tionable. Until the steel strike, the 
most likely date being thought of 
was last half 1953. 

Tip-off was in the latest report on 
defense mobilization. Said Acting 
Office of Defense Mobilization Di- 


~~ 
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"Frankly, | was sold three hours ago, but 
you give such a wonderful pitch . . " 


Tee lnow Ace 


| 
| 
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rector Steelman: “Our goal is not 
a military effort alone but rather a 
many-sided production build-up... 
and as our military needs are met, 
our expanded productive capacity 
can be used for raising further 
our own living standards and con- 
tributing to an attack on poverty 
throughout the world.” 

Several agencies are more or less 
looking into the matter. These in- 
clude Defense Production Adminis- 
tration and its offshoot, National 
Production Authority. But Com- 
merce Secretary Sawyer is pres- 
ently carrying the ball for the 
Administration. No plans will be 
okayed by the high powers until 
Mr. Sawyer reports cn a study 
which his economists are making 
with the help of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

It is similar to a previous survey 
made about 1943, the results of 
which were released under the title 
of Markets After the War. Present 
study will center on potential mar- 
kets for goods and services which 
will either be available or which 
should lend themselves to building 
up after defense production begins 
to sag. It is significant, perhaps, 
that the economists have been in- 
structed to base their studies on 
probable conditions which may ex- 
ist after next July. They have been 
told to have a report ready by 
January. 


No Retreat — The government 
does not intend to make any retreat 
from its stand on reciprocal trade 
and encouragement for increased 
imports. Administration stalwarts 
have been increasingly alarmed 
in recent months by the rash of 
petitions and requests to the Tar- 
iff Commission seeking the “escape 
clause” for specific products. 

Underlying idea, of course, is 
to get previous higher tariff duties 
partially or wholly restored on 
the grounds that domestic indus- 
try is being harmed by the influx 
of foreign goods. 

The White House has made it 
abundantly clear that any increase 
would be the exception, not the rule. 
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LanwonrSescond PHILLIPS HEAD): 
MACHINE AND TAPPING SCREWS tim 


Lamson Phillips Head Screws win hands down when it comes 
to good looks plus production efficiency. 


If you are still using common slotted head screws for external assemblies 
better take a good look at the possibility of switching to 

Phillips Head. The savings, in terms of faster, more efficient assembly and 
better looks, can more than compensate for their slightly higher price. 


Right now Lamson & Sessions can offer you quick delivery 
on Phillips Head Machine and Tapping screws in most 
popular sizes. May we quote on your requirements? 


The LAMSON «& SESSIONS Co. ca 


1971 West 85th St. « Cleveland 2, Ohio . 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio + Birmingham « Chicago 
Check the products below that interest you; tear off bottom of od 


and send to us for complete information. 
eS = = 


MACHINE SCREWS | SEMS i TAPPING SCREWS § CAP SCREWS 
Precision made for I Pre-assembled Choice of round, “1035” Hi-Tensile , 
fast economical lockwashers on I pan, truss, flat oval, j Heat-treated steel. D 
assembly. ! tapping and moa- j hexagon and phil- TE e 
chine screws. lips heads. e 
saeweaueetieowsae eo @ «2s ao we eee oe eee 8 
> SQUARE AND HEX B —_ —_LOCK NUTS i ! “1035” 
S MACHINE SCREW = Economical, vibra- eee . SET SCREWS 
Y- wuts t = asa j Steel, brass, alumi- } Cup point type, 
= Semi-finished, het proof. Can be num and stainless d 
\S ee j vsed repeatedly, j steel. i hardened on 
=> pressed, cold heat-treated. 
“punched. } j i 
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DPA: New Goals for Expansion 


Need increase in steel-supporting industries . . . Primary 
requirements are iron ore and taconite, manganese, colum- 
bite, tantalite ore boats ... Plan 122 million tons capacity. 


Now that steel mills are reopen- 
ing, Defense Production Admin- 
istration is again emphasizing the 
need of sufficiently expanding 
closely related industries so as to 
support an overall steel capacity 
of 122,000,000 tons. 

Attention is concentrated on 
five specific supporting industries 
—production of iron ore and bene- 
fciation of taconite, manganese, 
columbite, tantalite, and ore car- 
riers, 

In addition, DPA calls for ex- 
pansion within the steel industry 
of three specific types of produc- 
tion—tinplate, galvanized sheet, 
and strip. 


122 Million Tons—The govern- 
ment figures that the economy will 
need from 118 to 120 million tons 
f ingot steel annually for some 
time to come. It sees a capacity of 
122 million tons as necessary to 
issure such output. 

Most of this ingot capacity re- 
quirement is already under con- 
struction or planned. No trouble 
is seen on this score, what with tax 
certificates, loans and other incen- 
tives available if needed. 

But in order to support such 
output and capacity, it is further 
calculated that by 1955 production 
apacity for iron ore, not counting 
any recovery from beneficiation 
processes, will have to reach 147 
million tons. 

This does not take into consid: 
fration any ore imports as such 
or recovery from beneficiation 
processes, The increase is to come 
either from domestic mines or for- 
eign mines operated by United 
States corporations. 


Expansion Goals—With respect 
‘o taconite, a program is already 
inde r way to eventually provide a 
minimum of 15 million tons of 
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beneficiated ore. Briefly, the ex- 
pansion goals are: 

1. Iron Ore—Expansion to an 
available supply of 147 million 
tons by 1955. This means an in- 
crease by 57 million tons above 
the 1950 capacity. Much of this 
is already under way and in- 
cludes expected development of 
ore sources in Labrador and Latin 
America. 

2. Manganese—Target for man- 
ganese supplies is set at 2.5 mil- 
lion long tons by 1954, metallurgi- 
cal grade. This means a hike of 
630,000 tons above the domestic 
capacity of 1,870,000 tons in 
1950, including expansion projects 
which are already under way. 

3. Columbite and Tantalite— 
Combined goal for these ores has 
been set at 3,000,000 lb of 62 pct 
concentrates not later than 1954. 

4. Lake and Ocean Carriers—lIt 
is estimated that 4,000,000 tons of 
additional ore will need to be 
transported on the Great Lakes by 
1954, requiring the conversion, or 
new construction, of six carriers 
of 20,000 gross tons each. It is also 
estimated that new sea-going ship 
capacity will be needed to handle 
an additional 22,000,000 tons of 
iron ore plus 1,250,000 tons of 
bauxite from offshore sources. 












Target is an additional 38 bulk 
ore carriers of 25,000 tons by Jan. 
1, 1957. 

5. Electrolytic Tinplate — Goal 
for electrolytic tinplate capacity 
has been placed at 4,100,000 net 
tons of capacity by 1955. This 
means an increase of 1,300,000 
tons, some of it under way, above 
the capacity at the start of 1950. 

6. Galvanized Sheet and Strip— 
Target is 1,300,000 net tons capac- 
ity by Jan. 1, 1954, an increase of 
700,000 tons over the capacity as 
of Jan. 1, 1950. 


DPA Gave No Plane Type Advice 
Defense Production Administra- 
tion last week was sticking to its 
statement that W. L. Campbell, 
acting chairman of the Aircraft 
Production Board, made no firm 
recommendations to Navy and 
Air Force officers that they elim- 
inate some combat plane types to 
concentrate on building others. 

A DPA spokesman described the 
document produced by the board 
at a recent meeting as a “staff 
paper” containing a series of ques- 
tions raised by Mr. Campbell for 
study by military leaders. The 
board’s job, he said, is to expedite 
production, while selection of 
types of aircraft for use by Navy 
and Air Force is a military job. 

Questions raised in the “staff 
paper” included a query as to the 
advisability of removing obsoles- 
cent types of planes from produc- 
tion schedules speedily, so as to 
make way for building newer 
types. 

Unofficially, it was learned mil- 
itary members of the board were 
“bowled over by the implications” 
in the series of questions on pro- 
duction. The Air Force did not 
make an official comment on its 
attitude toward the questions sub- 
mitted. 


Aircraft Steel Shipments Curbed 


Warehouses and other distribu- 
tors have been instructed not to 
ship any aircraft quality steel to 
any customer who has already re- 
ceived 5000 lb from all sources dur- 
ing the calendar month. 
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MULTIPRESS” 


solves another ‘tough one’”’ 
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Toughness and high heat-resistance 
make Du Pont’s Teflon an ideal plastic for 
many needs. But feeding the raw material 
to molding dies has been a problem; the 
granules tend to cling together in a non- 
fluid mass. 

MULTIPRESS solved the feeding problem 
with its unique, shuttle-type, self-agitating 
feed attachment. In addition, the smooth, 
oil-hydraulic operation and fully adjust- 
able ram action of Multipress brought other 
production gains. At cost-cutting produc- 
tion speeds, compacting is done with auto- 
a necessity 





matically uniform results 
because most Teflon parts made at U. S, 
Gasket must pass micrometer tests for close- 
tolerance requirements. 


Quick tool-changing and easy adjustment 
of ram stroke, speed and pressure are fur- 
ther advantages. With more than a thou- 
sand different dies, U. S. Gasket switches 
four Multipresses from one group of short- 
run jobs to another with minimum loss of 
production time. 


roa 


ial 


Another feature this manufacturer likes is 
that Multipress provides a bottom ram to 
apply pressures upward giving equal pres- 
sures on top and bottom of parts. The four 
automatic Multipresses now in use at U. S. 
Gasket—a 25-ton, a 15-ton and two 8-ton 
units—are all equipped for this ‘‘double- 
end” ram action. 








Multipress is getting better results for hun- 
dreds of mafiufacturers, in many different 
fields, because it provides smooth, rapid, 
low-impact pressures under accurate con- 
trol—easily adjustable to the exact need. 
Eight frame sizes available . . . one-ton 
to 50-ton capacities . . . auxiliary equip- 
ment for many special needs. Write for 
full details. 
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ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Feeds and Forms hard-to-handle plastic with automatic accuracy 


U. S. Gasket Co. gets quality plus speed in compacting parts from Du Pont’s Teflon 
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Last week’s strike settlement 
came in the nick of time to ward 
ff a mortal blow to the $850 mil- 
lion western canning industry. 

National Production Authority 
moved in on tinplate stocks and 
hoped to spread out the available 
supplies where they can do the 
most good. California, with one 
cannery at Modesto already down, 
was expected to be hardest hit, 
although just how hard was prob- 
lematic. Peaches and apricots are 
at their peak and highly perish- 
able so may take a beating before 
tinplate is again available. 

In the Northwest about 80 to 90 

t of the crop can be saved, al- 
thugh there may be a partial 
shutdown later on because of a 
rap in deliveries. 























Rush Tinplate—The lone west- 
n tinplate producer in full scale 
peration, U. S. Steel at Pittsburg, 
lif, was working around the 
ck to meet the crisis. Inspection 
| reconditioning after the long 
trike will probably delay full pro- 
tion for about a week. The 
iall amount of tinplate on hand 
was frozen by NPA for allocation. 
Pacific Can Co., which confidently 
anounced 2 weeks ago it had 
‘tough on hand and in transit 
‘tom Weirton for the end of the 
ear, may have some requisitioned 
it will undoubtedly stay in full 


, ductic y) 


























Automobile assembly plants, 
more or less at the mercy of their 

me plants and component sup- 
dliers, were exerting every effort 
‘0 get back in production in a min- 
mum of 2 weeks. 


Delays Out-of-shape steel pro- 
’ ers all worked feverishly to get 
‘ck in production. Lack of main- 
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West Coast Report 


(anning Saved by End of Strike 


Some perishables will be lost . . . California to he hardest 
hit... NPA rushing tinplate . . . Mills trying for fast recovery, 
but slowed down by poor maintenance—By T. M. Rohan. 


tenance during the strike was ex- 
pected to appreciably delay re- 
sumption of production. At U. S. 
Steel’s Geneva, Utah, plant, for 
instance, a blast furnace break- 
through about a week before the 
strike was still unrepaired. 
Clerical help, too, was way be- 
hind. Most production would have 
to be re-scheduled. Steel company 
sales offices were told not to even 
attempt to contact the mill for de- 
livery dates for at least 2 weeks. 


Few Orders—Sales offices, oddly 
enough, received no flurry of calls 
for delivery dates after strike set- 
tlement, most customers appar- 
ently being more interested in 
political convention proceedings. 

In Seattle, Bethlehem, the larg- 
est producer, expected to resume 
production very soon. Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills, which has 
dealt independently with the 
union, will resume work under a 
“me too” contract with provisions 
identical to the Big Steel settle- 








ment. Isaacson with an AFL con- 
tract has been working uninter- 
rupted as well as Oregon Steel 
Mills at Portland with a similar 
affiliation. 


DPA Certificate — Seidelhuber 
Steel Co. at Seattle, which is now 
installing a recently purchased 10- 
in. mill, last week got a $1,403,712 
Defense Production Administra- 
tion certificate of necessity with 
55 pet accelerated tax write-off. 

Seidelhuber has poured no steel 
ingots since completion of a Brit- 
ish contract. A 24-in. mill previ- 
ously purchased has been tempo- 
rarily sidetracked in favor of 
speedy erection of the 10-in. mill. 

Production is already sold out 
on this to the year’s end and oper- 
ations are expected to commence 
in September. 


$4 Million “Reefers” — Pacific 
Car & Foundry of Seattle, which 
last year turned out the entire 
U. S. commercial output of refrig- 
erated railroad cars, last week got 
another order for 500 more “reef- 
ers” as they are called in the trade. 
The new $4,300,000 contract with 
the Bangor and Aroostoock Rail- 
road in Maine brings PC&F’s 
backlog to 1405 cars. 


FIRE: Last week's California earthquake set off this fire at Gulf Oil Co.'s Paloma 
refinery. Six cracking towers and six storage tanks burned. 
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New test stand proves 


performance before engine 
meets chassis! 


In these Nankervis Hot Engine Test 
Stands, installed in one of the 
country’s newest automotive en- 
gine plants, 40-H.P. Howell Motors 
act as the test load for new engines. 
It’s an unusual application for elec- 
tric motors, but Howell Motors 
handle the job easily. 


Here, inefficient engine operation 
from poor carburetion, timing, igni- 
tion, etc., is detected immediately 
when horsepower does not reach 
prescribed standards. Faulty parts 
can be quickly replaced or adjust- 
ments made while the engine is still 
on the stand. 


Testing procedures like this one 


OWELLY 


> > 
Kea D and 


make special demands on the elec- 
tric motors. Highest accuracy is a 
must. Howell Motors’ superior de- 
sign, quality materials and precision 
construction assure the perform- 
ance necessary for exacting oper- 
ations. 


You, too, can benefit by using 
Howell engineering services and 
precision-built Howel! Motors from 
1/6 to 250 H.P. in standard NEMA 
frame sizes. Howell Motors do your 
tough jobs better, and at the same 
time give you economy through 
long life and trouble-free opera- 
tion. It will pay you to contact the 
Howell representative in your city 
or write to us today. 


; 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH. 


MOTORS 


Precision-built industrial motors since 1915 


THE Iron AcE 
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Canadian Comment 


Hold Hat For New Flow of U.S. Dollars 


increase in U. S, defense spending in Canada anticipated . . . 
Will shift traditional across-the-border expenditure pattern 


From Ottawa sources it is learned 
that the U. S. is planning to boost 
its defense buying in Canada. While 
4 definite estimate of the amount 
ticketed for defense spending dur- 
ing the coming 12 months is not 
available, the overail total may 
reach $300 million. 

The proposed American expendi- 
ture is a reversal of form. Pre- 
viously Canada’s outlay across the 
border greatly exceeded reciprocal 
orders from the U. S. But for the 
coming year Canadian purchases 
are expected to run around $200 
million, or $100 million less than 
U.S. purchases in Canada. 


New Orders—Some $40 million 
in orders from the U. S. are pend- 
ing. This business has not yet been 
signed up, but Canadian Defence 
Dept. is confident that it soon will 
be completed. 

It is reported a large order is 
eing considered for Canadian ar- 
nals, which will be the first of 
its kind. It will probably be fol- 
lowed by others. 

Electronie equipment and_air- 
raft procurement are also slated 
‘ora general step-up, depending on 
Canada’s ability to produce. In a 
number of other lines initial orders 
have been placed to get Canadian 
production started, and these con- 
sane will be substantially in- 
reased., 


Cutback in °53—U. S. contracts 
vith Canadian companies are being 
istantly revised, some up and 
‘me down. But the picture as it 
‘ow stands indicates American ord- 
*ts to Canadian producers will be- 
“me more diversified and of much 
"igher value. Contrasting the up- 
‘Wing in U. S. buying in Canada, 
‘anadian purchases in the U. S. 
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Big cut in purchasing expected in ‘53—By F. Sanderson. 


soon should start to level off with a 
big cut to come in 1953. 


Record Production—Production 
of iron and steel in Canada is con- 
tinuing at record levels. Pig iron 
output in May totaled 237,079 net 
tons, compared to 214,330 tons in 
Apri: and 218,989 in May 1951. 
Steel ingot and castings production 
was also high in May ’52, reaching 
330,524 net tons. 

Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, is going on a reduced produc- 
tion schedule for a couple of weeks 
because of vacations. Following the 
vacation cutbacks there is uncer- 
tainty regarding the company’s 
production plans for late fall and 
winter months. Determining factor 
will be the availability of iron ore 
from the U.S. 

Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting 
Corp. Ltd. has taken under option 
a group of 190 claims near Klaune 
Lake in the Yukon district. The 
company is arranging for an exten- 
sive diamond drill test of the prop- 
erty. Interesting showings of nickel 
and copper, plus values in cobalt, 
and precious metals, are reported 
on the property. 

Most important showing has a 


"I've never met him, but he must be 
wonderful if you can believe the finan- 
cial pages.” 


width of 48 feet from which assays 
are reported to run 3.2 pct nickel 
and 2.2 pet copper. Cobalt and pre- 
cious metals have also veen found. 
Only a limited amount of work has 
been done, so no estimate of ore 
potential is possible at the present 
time. 


Test Ore Deposits— A _ second 
setup for a diamond drill test of 
the iron ore deposits believed to 
exist at 3,000-ft depth in Norfolk 
county is nearing completion. The 
new drill test will be made 2 miles 
south of Simcoe on property op- 
tioned by United States Steel Corp. 
R. J. Longyear Co., North Bay, 
has the drilling contract and un- 
authorized visitors are barred from 
the site for the time being, at least, 
it is understood. 

Preliminary work has started on 
construction of a $5 million pipeline 
for delivery of crude oil from fields 
in Central Alberta to Edmonton. 
Canadian Gulf Pipeline Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Canadian Gulf Oil, has 
been granted a permit to build the 
115-mile pipeline. Company officials 
say there is enough steel pipe on 
hand to complete the line by next 
fall. 


Expansion—De Havilland Air- 
craft of Canada, whose present 
plant has been sold to the Canadian 
government, has started prelimi- 
nary work on erection of a new 
plant at Dufferin St. and Wilson 
Ave., North York. Cost has been 
estimated at between $3 million 
and $4 million. 

Dominion Bridge Co. has com- 
pleted negotiations for construction 
of a $10 million plant in North 
York township, adjacent to To- 
ronto. The company has taken an 
option on a 30-acre site near Jane 
St. and Trethewey Drive. Officials 
state that construction work will 
not be started for some time, pos- 
sibly because of the steel shortage. 
The proposed plant will be part of 
the company’s five-year expansion 
program. 
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Machine Tool High Spots 


Expansion Request Hits False Note 


DPA request for expanded production facilities implies 
new goal is above present industry pace . . . Estimate shows 
it is within easy reach . . . Backlogs drop—By G. Elwers. 


Last week Defense Production 
Administration announced it had 
“cailed for’ the machine tool in- 
dustry to expand production facili- 
ties to a total of $125 million in 
new capacity, measured between 
Korea and Jan. 1, 1954. Reported 
straight, without comment or in- 
terpretation, this gives a very mis- 
leading impression. 

It implies that DPA has set a 
new high goal, beyond what the 
industry has planned, and is calling 
for the industry to meet it. This is 
not the situation at all. 


Interim Goal—In the first place, 
this is only an interim goal. It is 
subject to change as defense goals 
change. 

DPA can’t know how much any 
industry should expand for defense 
until the military fixes its defense 
needs. And the military 
doesn’t know what it will need in 
the future. 

Secondly, there is no need to “call 
for’? the machine tool industry to 
add $125 million to its 
facilities. It is already 
nearing that goal. 


goods 


How Much  Expan- 
sion?—No one seems to 
have added up the 
amount of expansion 
completed or planned by 
machine tool builders. 
3ut a DPA official was 
able to give THE IRON 
AGE an informed guess 
last week. 

Based on certificates 
of necessity already is- 
sued and pending, and 
adding an estimate of 
work undertaken with- 
out the aid of fast tax 
write - offs, this official 


“sy 
_ 


BBB Preliminary Figure 


guessed that expansion plans be- 
tween Korea and now have totaled 
more than $110 million. It is prob- 
able that at least $15 million more 
will turn up between now and 
Jan. 1, 1964. 


Just Whistle—Should DPA later 
decide it wants substantially more 
expansion, it will have to do more 
than just call for it. Machine tool 
builders are patriotic and want to 
do what is necessary for defense. 
But they want to be sure that what 
they are asked to do is really neces- 
sary. They’re not sure Washington 
knows. 

The industry can hardly be ex- 
pected to hang the Sword of Damo- 
cles over its own head. 


Liability — Unneeded capacity 
can be a serious liability when de- 
fense business fades, if the industry 
drops into the bust phase of its 
usual cycle. Machine tool leaders 
and the industr~ association have 
offered Washington suggestions on 


Machine Tools 
1952 


Aprs May June 


Source: NMTBA 
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how to promote a high level of 
peacetime business and thus keep 
a strong, high-capacity industry 
ready for future defense needs, _ 

But Washington needs to act op 
these suggestions, or a bust wil| 
surely come someday. If DPA ever 
wants more machine tool produ. 
tion expansion, it should cal] oy 
other Washington agencies for x. 
tion, not the industry. 


Backlog Sags — Despite the 
sharp rise in new machine too 
orders during June, the overall ip. 
dustry backlog dropped again in 
that month. A 26-point rise in the 
industry’s demonstrated production 
rate more than compensated for the 
new orders, coupled with a con- 
tinued rise in shipments. In June 
the overall industry backlog 
dropped to less than 13 months. 


Question Program — Aircraft 
builders have not accepted with un- 
restrained hosannahs the Air Force 
heavy press program. They want 
some questions answered before 
they go ahead and design on the 
assumption that capacity for large 
forgings will be available. 

One question: Do the plans in- 
clude procurement of necessary at- 
tendant facilities for the big 
presses, such as heat-treat furnaces, 
blocking presses and 
flash trimming equip- 
ment? 

Another question: 
Will dies be interchange- 
able, so that a break- 
down on one press won't 
tie up someone’s produc: 
tion? 

And a big worry: Will 
adequate diesinking {2 
cilities and personnel be 
available? 


Unrated Ma- 


for 


Allow 
chines — Planned 
early July, the revised 
M-41 which permits 
shipping some unrated 


ly issued last Friday. 


THE TRON AGE 
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machine tools was final- 
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H. W. Christensen 


A man who faces up to problems, 
he has raised standards for fel- 
low industrial purchasing agents. 





URCHASING agents for many years were industry’s whipping boys—subject 

to pressures from vendors to buy their product, from Engineering to do “brand 
name” buying, from Sales to favor prospects and from the clerk in Maintenance 
who wants 30 pct off on a TV set. 


H. W. Christensen, director of purchases for U. S. Steel’s Columbia-Geneva 
Div., has done much to free his cohorts in industry. He favors the cld fashioned 
method of dragging problems into the open and threshing them out. 


Chris is an old hand at purchasing—in the game 32 years now. He is an 
authority on scrap markets. In recognition of his leadership and efforts to raise 
the standards of the profession he was recently elected president of the National 
Assn. of Purchasing Agents. 


In 1920 he joined the purchasing department of the old Llewellyn lron Works 
of Los Angeles. When in 1929 it was merged into Consolidated Steel Corp., Chris 
became purchasing manager and assistant secretary. In 1933 he joined Columbia 
Steel Co. in sales and a year later became purchasing director. 


Extremely articulate on the subject of gratuities, reciprocity, patronage, and 
other traditionally hush-hush subjects, Chris delights in addressing college and 
business groups on them. 


Chris has held major posts in civil and industry groups and in government 
advisory jobs. He also somehow has found time to win a tableful of horsemanship 
trophies and indulge in his most languorous hobby—sunbathing. 
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A BRAND NEW NAME IN STEEL 


TO HELP YOU DEFINE CERTAIN FLAT 


SHEET STEEL and STEEL STRIP 


Each has its own best uses. But to 
substitute one for the other indis- 
criminately may risk misapplying 
different grades and qualities of steel 
at the expense of disappointments 
in fabrication and service. 


Yet buyers and sellers often con- 
fuse the terms. They refer to almost 
any strip-sized sheet steel as 
‘‘strip’’ . . .as though the mere 
circumstance of width made 
any difference in the charac- 





ROLLED PRODUCTS MORE EXACTLy 


ONCE SHEET, ALWAYS SHEET 


Sheet steel, no matter how narrowly 
cut, in coils or otherwise, is still sheet 
steel. Let's not change the name. 


Should it ever become expedient to 
call such material by another name, 
then we suggest 


SH-RIP 


—but never “strip”?! 


Steel strip may offer you certain very 
definite advantages either in reducing 
your overall fabricating costs or in in- 
creasing the sales value of your finished 
product. May we talk with you about the 


teristics of the original steel. cermomeom possibilities? 


T.m. REG. UB. PAT 


For helpful action call our 


VIP ey RELIAN 


nearest plant or office 


CE STEEL DIVISION 


Processors and Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet and 


CORPORATION GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, oetaorr MICHIGAN 








PLANTS 
PRODUCERS OF CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E, 80th St., VUican 3-3600, Cleveland 27, 0. 
Coke and Coal Chemicals » Pig iron + Ingots DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 
Slabs « Sheet Bars + Billets » Wire Rods EASTERN PLANT, 2061 State Street, STate 7-5781, Hamden (New Haven 7), Conn. 
Manstacturers’ Wire « Merchant Wire Products MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South pa ee e 6-2442, ~~ mm 
Cae - CRONE COLUMBUS 12, OHIO, 1373 Grandview A wood 9502 
AYTON, OH! Second Street, M 


0. , 120 W. 
GENERAL OFFICES GiuNo RAPS lc Re Geta 50 
A381 b 9, MICHIGAN EASON 1 MAT ee, eo 











RELIANCE /os-GYitied PRODUCTS 
COLD ROLLED STEEL STRIP and FLAT WIRE 


Coils... Cut Lengths... All Tempers 
SHEETS 
COLD ROLLED...HOT ROLLED...H. R. PICKLED... LONG TERNE... GALVANIZED 


Standard and Production Sizes or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions 


COPYRIGHT 1952 D.S.C, 
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INTRODUCES 


Rudolph Eberstadt, elected presi- 
dent, Central Iron & Steel Co.; and 
Robert E. Craig, elected treasurer. 
Ernest C. Wilson, elected secretary 
and treasurer, Chester Blast Furnace 
in. H. B. Freeman, Jr., appointed 
director of purchases, Phoenix Iron & 
Steel Co., the Phoenix Bridge Co., and 
The Central Iron & Steel Co. All com- 
panies are subsidiaries of BARIUM 
STEEL CORP. 


James A. Currie, appointed vice- 
president and general manager, ERIE 
FOUNDRY CO., Erie, Pa.; and Mac- 
donald S. Reed, named vice-president 
and chief engineer. 


Howard E. Isham, named assistant 
treasurer, U.S. STEEL CORP., N. Y.; 
William H. Lang, appointed assistant 
treasurer; and John E. Hill, elected 
assistant treasurer. 


. . % 

Earl N. Hoekenga, promoted to vice- 
president, industrial relations, THE 
GEO. F. ALGER CO., Detroit. 


C. H. Libby, appointed supervisor, 
Internal Audit Section, CRUCIBLE 
STEEL CO. OF AMERICA. 


Frank E. Payne, elected chairman 
of the board, CRANE PACKING CO.; 
Karl V. Rohlen, appointed president. 


Benjamin Z. Katz, made assistant to 
executive vice-president, INSTITUTE 
OF SCRAP IRON & STEEL, Wash- 
ington, 


Charles A. Southwick, Jr., appointed 
‘echnical director in charge of re- 
search and development, H. P. SMITH 
PAPER CO., Chicago. 

Raymond A. Rich, appointed vice- 
President, Refrigeration Div., PHIL- 
‘0 CORP., Philadelphia. 

Helmut Thielsch, appointed director, 
tw. Welding Engineering, EU- 
a © WELDING ALLOYS CORP., 
“‘ushing, New York. 
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LeRoy Kramer, Jr., named assistant 
vice-president of General American- 
Evans Co. Div... GENERAL AMERI- 
CAN TRANSPORTATION CORP., 
Chicago. 


Rodney V. Nilsson, appointed mana- 
ger, tin plate sales department, THE 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 
CO., Youngstown; and R. Paul Broad- 
hurst, appointed assistant district 
sales manager, Chicago territory. 


Arch Morton, resumes position of 
supervisor, MORTON MACHINE 
WORKS, Ferndale, Mich.; and Paul 
W. Taylor, appointed manager. 


Homer J. Humbert, becomes admin- 
istrative assistant, PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL INSTITUTE, Washington. 


Harvey O. Edson, appointed con- 
troller, ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS, 
Chicago. 


E. R. Neumann, appointed mana- 
ger, Dayton branch, FRUEHAUF 
TRAILER CO. 


M. R. Fairlie, promoted to director 
of Lubricants Research, SINCLAIR 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


Charles L. O’Brien, named super- 
intendent, Indianola coal mine, India- 
nola, Pa., REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 


Ralph C. Holmer, joins the explora- 
tion staff as chief geophysicist, KEN- 
NECOTT COPPER CORP.; and Julian 
W. Feiss appointed staff geologist, 
Exploration Dept. 


Henry W. Bauer, elected to the board 
of directors, AMERICAN CLAD- 
METALS CO., Carnegie, Pa. 


Kenton Chickering, promoted to 
general sales staff manager, Oil Well 
Supply Div., U. S. STEEL; and N. K. 
Schnaitter, promoted to manager, com- 
mercial research section. 


J. D. SWAIN, appointed executive 
vice-president, Electro Metallurgical 
Co., a division of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. 


CHARLES H. SHIRO, elected vice- 
president in charge of Pig Iron & 
Oil Field Tubular Goods & Equipt. 
Divisions, Kurt Orban Co., Inc., 
New York. 


E. H. MANGAN, appointed execu- 
tive vice-president, Electro Metal- 
lurg'cal Co., a division of Union 


Carbide & Carbon Corp. 








rely on VIKING 


complete stocks of 
YOLOY PLATE, BAR 
SIZE ANGLES, HOT 
ROLLED SHEETS 10 
TO 14 GAGE INCLU.- 
SIVE. COLD ROLLED 
SHEETS 16 TO 22 
GAGE INCLUSIVE. 


COLD FINISHED BARS 
ALLOY COLD FINISHED BARS 
HOT ROLLED BARS 
STRUCTURALS 

HOT ROLLED PLATES 
ABRASION RESISTING PLATE 


HOT ROLLED AND COLD 
ROLLED SHEETS 


HOT ROLLED STRIP 
DEFORMED REINFORCING BARS 
YOLOY PRODUCTS 


SOFT BLACK 
ANNEALED WIRE 


BRIGHT BASIC WIRE 
AND WIRE RODS 


WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 
WELDED WIRE MESH 


VIKIN 


STEEL COMPANY > 
16700 St. Clair Ave. 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





1003 Fisher Bidg., Detroit -2, Mich. 
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Personnel— "XXX" 


Continued 


W. O. Meckley, appointed manager 
of engineering, newly formed Acces- 
sory Turbine Organization, Lynn 
River Works, GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CO, and H. M. Wales, named manager 
of sales. 


Johnstone S. Mackay, appointed su- 
pervisor, research and development 
department, PITTSBURGH COKE & 
CHEMICAL CO., Pittsburgh. 


Richard E. Krafve, appointed assis- 
tant general manager, Lincoln-Mer- 
cury Div.. FORD MOTOR CO., 
Detroit. 


C. R. Bucciero, appointed treasurer, 
EMPIRE TOOL CO., Detroit; and 
Donald H. Gaines, appointed secretary. 


F. E. Peltier, appointed manager, 
Central Regional Engineering and Ser- 
vice, Cleveland offices, WORTHING- 
TON CORP. 


Chester M. Adams, appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, BRIDGEPORT 
BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


H. B. Phillips, appointed sales man- 
ager, quantity Sales Div., CUTLER- 
HAMMER, INC., Milwaukee; F. A. 
Wright, named sales manager, Dis- 
trict Sales; and J. M. Cook, appointed 
sales manager, Industrial Control Div. 


George J. Zipf, appointed district 
manager in charge of Sales and Ser- 
vice, Chicago District, RAYTHEON 
MFG. CO. 


James F. Puhl, named assistant 
sales promotion manager, FOLLANS- 
BEE STEEL CORP., Pittsburgh. 


Robert M. Critchfield, appointed 
general manager, Pontiac Motor Div., 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., New 
York. 


Forrest R. Old, appointed assistant 
sales manager, THE PENINSULAR 
GRINDING WHEEL SALES CORP., 
Detroit. 


John H. Thomas, appointed mana- 
ger of manufacturing, East Spring- 
field plant, WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC CORP. 


James B. Armstrong, appointed 
credit manager, Spang-Chalfant Div., 
THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Pitts- 
burgh. 


John D. McLellan, appointed plant 
manager in charge of manufacturing 
operations, MARION ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENT CO., Manchester, 
N. H.; Herbert L. Schachat, named 
manager of Government Sales. 


J. E. REHDER, appointed director 


of technology and research, Can- 
ada Iron Foundries, Ltd., Montreal. 





HENDERSON’ E. McPHERSON, 
appointed assistant district sales 


manager, Pittsburgh sales office, 
Republic Steel Corp. 


GEORGE S. BACHMAN, ap- 
pointed director of research, Fiber 
Glass Div., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh. 





¥. 


S. M. WASHABAUGH, promoted 
to director of sales research, The 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleve 
land. 
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Conti nued 


F. R. Alma ile, appointed manager, BLA 7 E¢€OILS 
wv +, CARBOLOY DEPT., 


itlantie Distr (REPLACE PIPE COULS) 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady. 
en - 





¢. J. Harter appointed sales repre- 


J Mee RK. LEBLOND MA- | heat this parkerizing tank 


qINE TOOL CO., Cincinnati. 

















richard W. Maycock, appointed 
anager of Z( ‘MI-WHOLESALE DIS- 
TRIBUTORS, Salt Lake City; Ken- 
reth Taylor, appointed sales manager; 
and Harold C. Kimball, named mer- 
nandise manager. 









or 

(lyde J. Stottlemyer, appointed as- 
jstant plant controller, Toledo plant, 
'HE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 









John J. O'Neill, Jr., appointed man- 
iger, Research and Development Dept., 
Explosives Div., OLIN INDUSTRIES, 
INC, East Alton, Ill. 

















at the Lycoming Spencer Division 
Aveo Corp., Williamsport, Pa. 





Jack Canady, appointed sales pro- 
motion manager, PALMER MFG. 
CORP., Phoenix, Arizona. 






The only time this Platecoil was removed in over a year at 





Irvin E. Frye, appointed manager, 
Foundry Div., FISCHER & ASSO- Lycoming Spencer was to take its picture. The single 22” x 23’ 
IATES, Cleveland; and William J. 
Yullaney, becomes contract engineer. 






Platecoil has heated a 100-gallon Parkerizing tank, in daily use, 






without downtime. Built of Electro-polished.Stainless Steel, 






0. D. Metz. named manager, Motor 


Salesy THE EMERSON ELECTRIC . . : , : 
(FG. CO., St. Louis; and W. H. Thias, that builds up on the coil during the course of operation is 


ippointed assistant manager, Motor “shocked off” when the steam pressure is dropped in the coil. 
Sales, 






the Platecoil has required no cleaning or repairs. Any deposit 






Notice how easy it is to lift the Platecoil out of the tank 






John Fletcher, joins the staff, NA- 


TONAL RESEARCH CORP., Cam- es ' 
ige, Mass. or replaced. There are just two connections to loosen and both 






when the time comes that it does have to be cleaned, repaired 







are outside the solution. The Platecoil merely is lifted out of 





Henry Dreyfuss, named design con- J : rl . 
wltant, AMERICAN MACHINE & the tank and replaced with little or no delay in production. 


FOUNDRY CO., New York. 







Platecoils have other advantages, too. They have about 






Cam A. DeSmet, appointed assistant twice the heating area for a given space than can be obtained 


gional sales manager, Region 3, 


‘ILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS ‘ 
INC., Toledo. save initial cost, tank space and handling time. 






with pipe coils. Thus smaller size Platecoils can be used to 







Learn how you can cut your heat transfer costs by send- 





Fhule L. Bell, appointed Pacific 
ist. industrial control engineer, ing today for Platecoil bulletin No. 73. 
‘ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
ith headquarters in San Francisco. 












\. Wesley Merritt, named sales 
Nanager, newly organized Railroad 
Dept., NATIONAL ELECTRIC PROD- 
‘TS CORP., Pittsburgh. 









Charles F, Trapp, appointed area 
lunager, Detroit branch office, WEST- 
‘CHOUSE ELECTRIC CO. 







nee Je dae) |e 
« &. Bauer, appointed manager of 


crepe tsformer apparatus sales, KOLD-HOLD MFG. CO. 
“NERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenec- ANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
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LOW COST _ 
TRIDITE 


FINISHES 





for zinc, 


cadmium, aluminum | 
and cuprous - 


provide metals 
corrosion resistance 
paint base 


choice of 
appearance And they are easy to 


apply! Just a simple chemical dip 
for only a few seconds produces the coating. 


LOW MATERIAL 
AND SHIPPING COSTS 


combine to make Iridite the most economical chrom- 
ate finish you can buy. Many Iridite chemicals are 
packed in powder form, thus can be shipped to 
you in steel pails at freight savings of up to 
75%! Pails take less storage space, are 
easier to handle, eliminate carboys, 
need not be returned. 


WHY NOT TEST IRIDITE ON YOUR PRODUCTS? Write for 
literature and send samples for free test processing. See “Plating 
Supplies” in your classified telephone directory or write direct. 


ividite is approved under government specifications. 


A uiro Researcn Propucrs 
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4004-06 E. MONUMENT STREET © BALTIMORE 5. MD 
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——Personnel— 
Continued 


Pere, 


J. Elton Schoner, named assistant 


sales manager, DUCHESS-Appyy. 
ANCE MFG. co., Alliance, Ohio. 


John J. Redmon, appointed man. 
ager, A. O. SMITH CORP, Product 
Service branch, Dallas. 


Walter C. Smart, appointed gener) 
sales manager, Motor Vehicle Diy. 
TWIN COACH CO., Kent, Ohio; Gj 
Felton, named manager, Service Rp. 
placement Parts Div.; and Robert W. 
Jones, appointed field service mano. 
ger. 


Max L. Strausser, appointed assis. 
tant zone manager, Truck & Coach 
Div., GMC, Philadelphia. 


K. M. Patterson, appointed mana. 
ger, headquarters industrial depart. 
ment, Apparatus Div., WESTING. 
HOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 


F. Eugene Englander, appointed 
sales manager, Richmond Div., GAR 
WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., Rich- 
mond, Calif. 


M. C. Peterson, named manager, 
national account sales, WARNER 
ELECTRIC BRAKE & CLUTCH C0., 
Beloit, Wis. 


Michael Anthony, appointed produc- 
tion manager, REM-CRU TITANIUM, 
INC., Midland, Pa. 


Boyce C. Bond, becomes sales super- 
visor, newly organized Fine Chemicals 
Div., PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMI- 
CAL CO., Pittsburgh. 


Robert C. Luckey, appointed safety 
engineer, Chemical Plants Div. 
BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION C0., 
Pittsburgh. 


ORITVARTES 


Louis Charles Huck, 56, president, 
Huck Mfg. Co., Detroit, recently. 


Ingwald M. Larson, 67, secretary, 
Claud S. Gordon Co., Chicago 
denly.» 


R. Cc. Brower, 60, secretary -treas- 

. . >oIle 

urer, and director, The Timk: Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, recenUy- 


Martin G. Basch, 71, chief engines’, 


Easton Car & Construction ©o., Eas- 
ton, Pa., in Easton Hospital ently. 
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mana. 
depart- and 
STING- D. N. Wroughton 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
pointed 
., GAR 
Rich- 
anager, 
RNER 
a 00, A block to production of pure high-temperature change reactions with all of the known suitable 
metals is that while impurities boil off during melt- a8 aren Rasa Se —_ 
Lallins, eryllia, alumina, thoria, the borides, and other 
NIUM, ing, others are picked up from any known crucible refractory materials. These reactions prevent 
material, Westinghouse's unique solution is to melt the production of high purity forms of the 
metals. Among other disadvantages, a few hun- 
super- such metals in space. Heat, stirring, and support dredths of a percent of contaminants destroy the 
micals are provided by magnetic fields from coils sur- ductility of the materials, making them useless 
HEMI- for many applications. 
rounding the melt. Alloying is simple. Process shows Indiction levitation was investigated as a 
great promise in sintering applications. method of solving this problem. Besides provid 
safety ing a field to support the metal, the induction 
Div., . , . ‘ 
"00. coils provide heat for melting and cause induc- 
tion stirring, thereby providing all the basic ele- 
promising answer to the problem of making ments of the refining operation. 
A very pure high temperature metals is to Initial experiments, in air, involved a single 
melt them in space. This is necessary because coil. Although a brass specimen was supported 
sident, though impurities boil away when these metals by the 10,000-cycle magnetic field established by 
. are melted, the melt picks up new impurities the energized coil, it drifted laterally from the 
; trom contact with the crucible. The obvious coil axis and fell out of the influence of the field. 
etary, answer is to melt metal without its being in con- Force acting to maintain the specimen at the 
, sud- tact with anything. This is being tried at West- axis and above the coil was therefore inade- 
inghouse through levitation melting, in which a quate. With more current applied the levitated 
metal is suspended by an electromagnetic field specimen rotated, melted, and thereupon uncon- 
treas- produced by coils surrounding but not touching trollably flowed down out of the influence of the 
Roller the melt. When this is done in a vacuum or in coil field. The experiment was repeated with 
itly. an inert gas, the melt is in effect touching other metals with the same undesired results. 
nothing, However, these initial experiments with brass, 
— Metals such as titanium, zirconium, vanadium, tin, aluminum and titanium specimens up to 1902 
a tantalum, and other similar metals need such a indicated that in the solid state, at least, vertical 
method of preparation. They enter into ex- support by the alternating magnetic field could 
Ack July 31, 1952 83 















































... it assumes the shape of a top 
and vigorous stirring occurs..." 


be provided with the available alternator. It re- 
mained to investigate the magnetic field distri- 
bution required for stable levitation of molten 
as well as solid metals, including controlled 
draining of the melt. Fig. 1 shows in simplified 
form a schematic drawing of a typical circuit 
for levitation melting. 

By a combination of theoretical considerations 
and judicious experimental work it was discov- 
ered that one way in which an adequate radial 
restoring force could be realized was by two 
coaxial loops of about 3-in. diameter in planes 
2 in. apart. They are connected in series across 
a common capacitor so as to constitute a parallel 
tuned load to the alternator. The alternating 
currents in the coils are in phase opposition at 
all times. The currents in these fixed coils in- 
duce in the interposed metal charge eddy cur- 
rents whose interaction with the inducing field 
gives rise to the necessary supporting and lateral 
restoring forces. 

These make possible stable levitation of solid 
metal specimens, and are at least the principal 
factor in floating the subsequently molten metal 
when that can be done. Heating of the levitated 
specimen depends upon the power available, 
coupling between primary circuit and specimen, 
frequency, eddy current and hysteresis losses in 
the specimen, and heat losses from the specimen. 
When the metal can be melted while levitated, it 
assumes the shape of a top and vigorous stirring 
occurs. There is a tendency to rotate, but this 
can be suppressed by introducing some axial 
asymmetry. 

Initially, difficulty was experienced in prevent- 
ing molten metal from draining from the bottom. 
The field strength is least at the axis of the coil. 
This results in the tendency to drip. This was 
overcome by modification of the coil form, so 
that finally molten levitated aluminum could be 
wholly prevented from draining, or drained 
slowly, or drained suddenly, by merely adjusting 
the current properly. The modification consisted 


Turd circuit 







l0ke S0kva 
alternator --Mefal 


sphere 


YY RF Current transformer 
RF Ammeter (Turn ratio 60) 


FIG. |—Schematic representation of simplified version of 
basic electric circuit used in levitation melting. 
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“When the metal can be melted 
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FIG. 2—Three types of coil systems which have successfully 
levitated metal. Top, concentric conical coils. Center, hori- 
zontal solenoid, solid lines, and horizontal arc-shaped 
solenoid, dotted lines. Bottom, single-phase system which 
produces rotating electromagnetic field to help stop drip. 


of a lower coil of conical shape with apex down. 
This concentrated supporting fields at the tip of 
the melt thereby preventing pour. 

When liquid aluminum was floated in air it 
soon became coated with oxides or other com- 
pounds. It was important to discover whether 
this oxide coat made liquid levitation possible. 
It seemed it could not be of much account, for 
the virorous agitation of the molten metal 
cracked whatever film was formed, so that 
islands of film swam on the surface. But sta- 
bility of a melt with simple solenoidal coils 
might depend on preventing pour from startins 
at the bottom tip. A film of oxide just there 
might possess an efficacy out of proportion ‘ 
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FIG. 3—Beginning the melting process. Here a round solid 
lump of metal has been floated and is beginning to heat. 


air, in the liquid state, aluminum was floated 
with ease. Molten silver was supported between 
coaxial coils on one occasion, but drifted laterally 
out of the field. On other occasions, when melt- 
ing commenced the liquid silver drained down- 
ward and dripped away from the lower surface 
of the remaining solid metal. 

In a vacuum of 10 —4 to 10 —5 mm of Hg, 
there was no difficulty in levitating aluminum, 
silver and titanium in the solid state. On melt- 
ing, however, aluminum usually dripped down- 
ward, even in a coil and with a current that 
would have supported the liquid if surrounded 
by air. Later, it was found possible to levitate 
approximately half an ounce of molten alumi- 
num in a vacuum. A lump of titanium was al- 
most completely melted while in levitation in a 
vacuum. Silver, however, always began to drain 
as soon as it melted. 

Other, more complex, coil forms have been sug- 
gested which would create fields counteracting 
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FIS. 4—The metal lump shown in Fig. 3 after it has become a liquid. The top-like shape of the melt is typical. 


the area it covered. Since the chief applications 
of the method would of course be in a vacuum or 
a protective atmosphere, to prevent formation of 
oxides or other impurities, trials in a vacuum 
were made. 

In air, in the solid state, aluminum, silver, 
and aluminum bronze were floated stably. In 
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dripping. Another approach is to create motion 
of the molten metal, by an electrically moving 
field or a mechanically moving coil, so that inertia 
would prevent dripping. 

Fig. 2, top, shows the concentric conical coil 
used to levitate aluminum, other metals. Figs. 
3, 4 show melting of the metal. Solid spheres of 










































“Several metals have been suc- 
cessfully suspended in the molten 


state in air...’ 


metal have been levitated in horizontal solenoids, 
center, but the arc shaped horizontal coil shown 
by the dotted lines would probably produce 
greater stability. At the bottom is shown a 
single-phase coil system designed to produce a 
rotating magnetic field. This prevented dripping 
of molten metal by the inertia of the rotating 
melt. However, the system is complex, and a 
mechanically-rotated coil might be more satis- 
factory to achieve the same end. 

But floating of the metal also appears to de- 
pend to some extent on surface tension and on 
the presence of an oxide film when such a film 
forms. The possible influence of oxide is sug- 
gested by the fact that it has not been possible 
to levitate molten silver, which does not form an 
oxide coating even when it is melted in air. 
Eventually, after melting a metal to purify it, 


FIG. 5—Proper adjustment of 
the electromagnetic field per- 
mits the melt of Fig. 4 to 
drain through the bottom coil 
into a crucible. Resolidifica- 
tion while still suspended is 
being considered, to avoid 
any contamination of the 


molten metal by the crucible. 
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it may be possible to resolidify it before drop- 
ping it into a crucible, Fig. 5. This may be done 
by reducing the current below that required to 
give enough heat for melting but stij| high 
enough for levitation. Or a blast of air may 
serve to solidify the melt while still levitated. 

A possible use for this method, other than 
melting for purification, is melting for alloying. 
Alloying constituents can be added to the meta! 
while it is levitated. The vigorous agitation of 
the molten levitated metal by electromagnetic 
forces provides thorough mixing. 

Also, the specimen can consist of metal pow- 
ders, and sintering, rather than melting, can be 
accomplished during levitation. 

The authors are from the Westinghouse Lamp 
Div. in Bloomfield, N. J. Working on levitation 
melting at the East Pittsburgh Works are P. H. 
Brace, G. Comenetz, and J. C. R. Kelly. 

Several metals have been successfully sus- 
pended in the molten state in air. Current ex- 
periments are being conducted in vacuum. These 
investigations involve coil design, handling 
methods, and other details. Aluminum is being 
used for preliminary development work. 
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Simple Setup— 


sl FACE GRINDER ATTACHMENT 
Generates Involute Gears 


new universal gear generator attachment 
A for generating involute gears on surface 
grinders fills an important industrial void. Until 
now it has not been possible to generate a gear 
without first producing master gears, cylinders, 
forms, racks, or cutters. Only standard grinding 
wheels are required. 

Application of this gear generating equipment 
are expected in product design work, mainte- 
nance, and even in connection with conventional 
high production gear processes. Precision gears 
suitable as masters for conventional high speed 
gear machines can be generated with this equip- 
ment. While only involute gears can be produced 
this type comprises more than 99 pct of indus- 
trial requirements. 

The generator will be particularly useful for 
production of one-time gears, such as emergency 
replacement gear, or gears for pilot models of 
new equipment. In these cases, cost of making 
the necessary masters or hobs is high, and they 
require more time than producing the gear itself. 

Even when the masters or hobs have been ob- 
tained, setup of the gear producing machine is 
costly for a small run because elaborate setups 
are required for production type machines and 
most conventional methods are mass production 
methods. Here the gear generator fills the void. 
If a small quantity of standard or nonstandard 
involute gears are needed in a hurry, these can 
usually be generated with the DoAll attachment 
on the manufacturer’s premises in far less time 
than it would take to procure gears. 

The gear is ground directly from a pre-hard- 
ened solid or pre-cut blank. Setups for plain, 
straight-spur tooth or helical involute gears 
from % to 6-in. pitch diameters, any diametral 
pitch from 2 to 100, and any pressure angle, are 
quickly made with sine bar and gage blocks. 


GENERATOR UNIT shown mounted on surface grinder. Gear 
blank on generator mandrel is fed into wheel as table recip- 
rocates. Wheel dressing unit is also part of the attachment. 
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The units comprising the attachment, a gear 
generating unit and a wheel dresser, mount on 
the grinder table. The blank, solid or pre-cut, 
mounts on the mandrel of the generating unit. 
As the table reciprocates, the blank is fed into 
and away from the grinder wheel. 

Before teeth are generated, however, the wheel 
is dressed with the wheel dresser unit so that the 
sides taper at the desired pressure angle. A 
built-in sine bar used in conjunction with gage 
blocks determines angle of dresser diamond. 

Position of the generating unit on the table 
with respect to the wheel is also set with sine 
bar and gage blocks, or a bevel protractor, to 
assure proper angle of teeth across the blank. 


Mandrel linked with indexing plate— 


The mandrel of the generating unit is mechan- 
ically linked with an indexing plate by which the 
blank is indexed for the desired number of teeth. 
Actual operating practice, where a solid blank is 
being used, is to gash the blank to approximately 
full depth with the wheel, using the indexing 
mechanism to establish the number and location 
of the teeth. The involute control mechanism is 
made inoperative for this operation. When the 
blank has been roughed out, the involute control 
mechanism is released and the blank is rolled as 
each tooth is ground completely to the proper 
contour and depth. Where larger quantities of 
gears are needed, time can probably be saved by 
having the gashing operation done on unhard- 
ened blanks with a milling cutter or other tool. 

Involute curvature is obtained by rotating the 
blank through the proper are as the valley be- 
tween teeth is deepened. This rotation brings the 
working surface of the tooth to bear against the 
side of the wheel, thereby rounding this working 
surface in accordance with the desired involute 
curvature. 

Obviously, this are must differ for gears of 
different diameter. The extent of the arc is 
set with gage blocks. Virtually no calculations 
are required. A gage block one-half the length of 
the desired pitch diameter is slipped into a 
bracket at the rear of the unit and a sliding arm 
is moved against it and locked. The correct de- 
gree of rotation is then automatically obtained 
when the arm is swung between its limits. 

The gear generator is not designed as a mass 
production tool, but for production of small 
quantities of precision gears, including masters, 
with standard or non-standard specifications. 
Splines, racks, sprockets, sectors and other 
toothed objects may also be produced. 











Green grass grows all around— 


_ Austempered lawnmower blades 


Lawnmower blades take a beating through a season of grass cutting. 


To gain critical hardness and toughness, Yard-Man, Inc., Jackson, 
Mich., austempers its reel blades to develop hardness and strength 
in a relatively stress-free blade. Blades, of SAE 1060 and 1070 are 
arched and twisted to shape before heat treating. Hardening 
temperature is 1550° to 1600°F. Transformation temperature is 
600°F. The Ajax salt bath installation is completely conveyerized; 
one man handles loading and unloading. After heat treat, blades 
test RC 48 to 52 and are heat treated all the way through. 


lot more engineering and modern metal- 

lurgy is built into your lawnmower than 
you ever suspected. If you own a Craftsman 
mower, for example, produced by Yard-Man, 
Inc., Jackson, Mich., and marketed by Sears- 
Roebuck, the reel, or rotating assembly, is 
adjusted at the factory to clear the cutting 
bar by just 0.003 in. This is equivalent to 
about the thickness of a sheet of newspaper. 
More important, Yard-Man wants you to be 
able to hold this close adjustment in service. 

That’s why austempering was adopted for 
hardening the blades of the reel—so adequate 
hardness and strength can be developed in a 
blade that is relatively stress free. 

An Ajax heating unit is used to harden the 
individual blades after they’ve been arched 
and then twisted to the desired shape. Blades 
are suspended individually from wires and 
heat treated in lots of 55 blades. No quench- 
ing fixture is used. Assembly of the reel is 
accomplished without straightening or selec- 
tive fitting. Following assembly in the mower, 
the reel is rough ground, finish ground and 
lapped. 

Prior to adoption of austempering in a salt 
bath, Yard-Man used induction heating. This 
method replaced an oil quench and draw hard- 
ening treatment. 

Hardening of blades requires 5 min. Hard- 
ening temperature is 1550° to 1600°F. Trans- 
formation temperature is 600°F. The steel used 
is SAE 1060-1070. Nu-Sal H.T. salt is used in 
the high temperature furnace and Thermo 
Quench salt is used in the low temperature pot. 

Preformed steel 1 in. wide and 5/32 in. in 
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By W. G. Patton 
Asst. Technical Editor 


thickness is purchased in lengths suitable for 
cutting into 16, 18 and 21 in. blades. The 75- 
ton Bliss press which cuts the blades to length, 
simultaneously punches the necessary holes for 
riveting the blades to the reel spiders. Blades 
for the 16 in. mower have 6 holes punched per 
blade; larger models require 8 holes for each 
blade. 

Following the cut-off and piercing operation, 
it is necessary to arch the blade to desired 
shape. This operation is performed in a 25-ton 
Bliss press. 

Following this forming operation, blades are 
run individually through a special forming ma- 
chine designed by Yard-Man engineers which 
puts the desired twist in the blade. The lead 
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SECTIONAL VIEW of submerged electrode furnace de- 
sign employed for austempering lawnmower blades. 
Dotted line indicates shrunken level of bath when frozen. 
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MODERN MECHANIZED furnace line at Yard-Man, Inc., 
Jackson, Mich., austempers lawnmower blades. Side view 


of equipment shows salt bath pots, drive chains and fume 
exhaust hoods of the in-line installation. 





OPERATOR LOADS up to 55 blades on hooks. No quench- FOLLOWING CUT-OFF operation, blades are arched to 


ing fixtures are needed and no draw is required. the desired shape in a 25-ton Bliss press. 
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HEAT TREATING installation is completely conveyerized. One man handles entire production. 
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“Blades are hardened throughout 
instead of on the cutting edge 


only... 


on the formed blade is equivalent to 28° 8 min. 
on a 6 in. diam spider. The amount of deform- 
ation of the cold, high carbon steel is severe. 
The next step in the process is to harden the 
blade rapidly but without distortion and with- 
out the necessity for loading blades individu- 
ally or collectively in a quenching fixture or 
straightening the part after heat treatment. 
The Ajax hardening furnace is a large in- 
stallation. Two salt baths, one for heating, one 
for quenching, and water cleaning bath are 
incorporated in the unit. Loading and unload- 
ing is done at the same end of the furnace 
where blades are hung on wire hooks. A starter 
button initiates the operation which is entirely 


automatic. Operations can also be controlled 
individually. 


One man handles entire production 


The salt bath installation is completely con- 
veyerized. One man handles the entire pro- 
duction, including both loading and unloading 
of blades. One advantage of the new method 
is that blades are hardened throughout instead 
of on the cutting edge only, giving the blade 
greater ability to resist distortion in service. 

Blades suspended from hooks are raised by 
the conveyer mechanism and lowered into the 
1600°F salt bath. Following a 5-min heating 
cycle, blades are transferred to the 600°F salt 
bath where they are held for 5 min. Washing 
in hot water requires 5 min. after which the 
conveyer returns the hardened blades to the 
loading end of the furnace. Simultaneously a 
new load enters the furnace. Capacity of the 
furnace is more than 600 pieces per hr. 

Submerged electrodes are used in the heating 
baths to assure long life through elimination 
of contact with air. Neither the electrodes or 
the pots have required replacement after 2 yr 
service. A ceramic pot is used for austenitiz- 
ing while a welded steel pot is used for the 
lower temperature, isothermal quench. 

An advantage of the Yard-Man installation 
is that chloride salts, introduced from the 
austenitizing bath, are automatically separated 
from the low temperature salts, assuring opti- 
mum quenching power of the bath at all times. 

After removal from the hooks, blades are 
tested for hardness, Rc 48 to 52, and visually 
examined before transferring to the reel assem- 
bly department. 

Hardened blades are assembled using a stak- 
ing operation. Three stamped steel spiders are 
employed on 16-in. mowers; four for longer 
18-in. and 21-in. machines. 

Most Yard-Man mowers used five blades in 
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CLOSEUP SHOWS transfer mechanism used in modified 


austempering of lawnmower blades. 









CUTTER BLADES are securely riveted to spiders. Thirty 


rivets are used on I|6-in. mower reel. 


the cutting reel. Thus, 16-in. mowers use 30 
rivets for each reel. The number of rivets 1s 
increased to 40 for larger mowers. The position 
of each of these holes must be held during 
hardening. The same number of blades is em- 
ployed for both hand mowers and power-driven 
models. 

Following the staking operation, a shaft 's 
slide fitted into position and secured by arc 
welding. 

Austempering was adopted by Yard-Man, Inc., 
to give the critical combination of hardness -_ 
toughness required. Reel blades heat treated 
to Rc 47-52 by austempering in a salt bath can 
be bent into the shape of a horseshoe without 
cracking. High ductility and good toughness 
at high hardness are essential in lawnmower 
reel blades if failures in service due to brittle- 
ness are to be avoided. Austempering has pr 
duced a reel that is harder, tougher, of higher 
quality and gives better service than 4" 
method of heat treatment previously employ’ 
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Abrasives get rolling— 


Uses for . 


INDUSTRIAL 
TED 


By John E. Hyler 
John E. Hyler & Associates 
Peoria, Ill. 


Backstand equipment finds many uses, either as aux- 
iliary equipment for polishing lathes, or as separate 
machines. Abrasive belt equipment is available for 
tool grinding, centerless grinding, polishing of metal 
sheets or metal in strip form. Some machines use 
formed contact wheels. Others, with no contact 


wheel or backup platen, have special uses. 


ackstand grinding evolved from the primary 

idea of using an auxiliary “back stand” 
behind a standard polishing lathe, running an 
abrasive belt over a contact wheel held on the 
polishing arbor, and over a pulley held on the 
backstand. Actual polishing is done on the abra- 
sive belt, as supported and driven by the contact 
wheel. The contact wheel is designed with con- 
siderable resilency, to provide a small area on 
which the wheel is engaged. This yielding char- 
acteristic of the contact wheel affects not only 
the cutting action of the belt, but also its length 
of life. 

The function of the backstand is to accommo- 
date one or more idlers, thereby allowing an 
abrasive belt to be run. The usual backstand 
abrasive belt has approximately four times as 
large an abrasive area as the average polishing 
wheel. Consequently cooler action results, espe- 
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cially since air has access to both sides of nearly 
all the belt at all times. Both grinding and pol- 
ishing operations are performed in this manner, 
including operations immediately preliminary to 
buffing and plating. Greased belts are often em- 
ployed to provide a plating finish. 

The bench type of backstand is often pur- 
chased in connection with a light polishing ma- 
chine. However, it may be separately obtained, 
and used on bench grinders already installed. 
This latter arrangement brings the advantage 
of abrasive-belt grinding to the small shop, where 
there is intermittent need for a grinding wheel, 
and for a unit suitable for finishing small parts. 

The amount of metal removed is usually in 
direct ratio to the speed of an abrasive belt, size 
of the abrasive grain, and pressure applied. A 
belt operating at high speed can use a coarser 
grit with less pressure, therefore with less heat 
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“Flexing action of the wheel... 
brings fresh cutting surfaces to 
the work..." 


generation, to remove the same amount of metal. 
The coarser-grit belt will also have greater length 
of life. 

Contact wheels are of many different kinds. 
Some wheels are made of cork combined with 
cloth and rubber. There are leather wheels, and 
wheels made of felt. Cloth wheels and rubber 
wheels are sometimes employed. In general, 
firmer contact wheels are employed for heavier 
grinding operations, and wheels of more yield- 
ing type for polishing operations. 

A contact wheel should provide just the right 
amount of support against the back of the abra- 
sive belt to invest the abrasive grits with a suffi- 
ciently-positive cutting action, yet eliminate 
glazing. There is a flexing action of the wheel 
against the back of the belt. This action con- 
tinually brings fresh cutting surfaces to attack 
the work. 

Among problems in backstand practice is 
use of suitable lubricants for waterproof belts. 
It is necessary that lubricants for belts range 
all the way from kerosene to heavy grease, to 
extend cutting life of the grits and to control 
cut depths. Among newer lubricants are the 
stick waxes, claimed in some respects to out- 
perform grease sticks, and tallow. 

On backstand idlers, facilities are usually 
incorporated for tracking the belt properly, 
and also for providing proper tension. This 
usually involves weights and springs. How- 
ever, there are cases where power cylinders 
are used. It is important that correct tension 


POLISHING a marine propeller. The machine is of the type 
on which the contact wheel is an idler wheel. 
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be maintained, so the belt will move « ithout 
buckling or wrinkling at the point of \ ork ap- 
plication. Unless a belt is rightly tensioned, 
its cutting ability will be impaired and its }ife 
will be shortened. 

Work being processed at the backstand ma- 
chine may be held in the hand, or supported 
by any type of rest, or indexed into place with 
a special work head. In some instances, gmall 
workpieces being polished may be revolved by 
a chuck held at the end of a flexible shaft, 

One interesting adaptation of the backstand 
idea does away with the polishing stand as 
such. It has a similar layout, but the contact 
wheel is actually an idler wheel mounted on a 
short shaft, and the abrasive belt is pulled 
by a motor mounted in the rear. As a result, 
though the contact wheel may vary in diameter, 
a constant belt surface speed is maintained. 
And the belt is traveled over the contact wheel 
by a 100 pct pulling action. 

There are no obstructions around the con- 
tact wheel. Workpieces of any type or form 
may be manipulated all around the wheel. Con- 
sequently the operator can polish awkward or 
angular pieces impossible to process on other 
types of abrasive-belt equipment. The con- 
tact wheel may be either raised or lowered to 
suit the operator, so the machine may be oper- 
ated either from a standing or sitting position. 

Wheels may be cut to shape, while on the 
machine, to match the part being polished or 
ground. The belt may be traveled either for- 
ward or reverse and tracked on narrow, hard, 
soft, concave, or convex wheels. Changing 
wheels can be done quickly. Wheels of any 
diameter from 2 to 18 in. may be employed. 

Cushion-type rolls may be employed as con- 
tact rolls, and the process has been applied to 
centerless grinding. Existing machines have 





CENTERLESS grinding with an abrasive belt machine. Job 
is smoothing steel tubing. Belt lasts for about 135 piece’ 
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PORTABLE belt grinder being used to refinish a stainless 
steel ventilating canopy. Belt in this case carries aluminum 
oxide grit, specially tempered for metal finishing work. 


been adapted for use as centerless grinders, 
and machines have been designed especially for 
centerless grinding. 

Abrasive-belt centerless grinders can be in 
line or in tandem, using successively finer grits 
on belts of succeeding machines. Thus a com- 
plete finishing and polishing job is accom- 
plished with one class of the work. 

In addition to setting up separate machines 
in tandem, duplex types of centerless polish- 
ing machines are built to operate under continu- 
ous production loads. One such machine will 
handle cylindrical work up to diameters of 1% 
in., if their weight is not too great. It is possible 
to feed manually or by hopper. 

Wet-belt centerless grinders have conven- 
tional regulating rolls and work-rest blades. 
They are provided with change gears, allowing 
a relatively wide range of feeds. Changes may 
be made from one belt to another, to obtain 
different grit sizes, or to replace worn-out belts, 
m a short time. 

There are portable electric abrasive belt 
grinders, which can be used on large surface 
finishing jobs impossible to take to a stationary 
machine. It is not practical to apply coolant 
to any job being smoothed with a portable belt 
grinder, but it has been found helpful to wipe 
the work with cutting oil before the operation 
begins. The no-load belt speed of some of these 
tools is 1200 fpm and their weight is only 
15°4 Ib. 

Reciprocating-pad sanders are also consider- 
ably used for removal of burrs, grinder marks, 
and other defects in metal surfaces before 
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WET GRINDING of circular steel dies against abrasive belt. 


Special fixture rotates dies against the belt during the grind- 
ing operation to assure firm, chatter-free removal of metal. 





priming. Also they are employed to sand the 
primer coat before applying the final finish. 

Handblock grinders or sanders are useful 
for flat metal parts where there is not enough 
such work to justify use of larger machines. 
They have a long abrasive belt running over 
two or more pulleys, and a horizontal work- 
holding table. The table is moved by hand back 
and forth under the belt while the belt is held 
down on the work by a hand block. 

By moving the hand block along the belt, 
grinding is accomplished over the entire length 
of the work. By moving the workholding table 
transversely under the belt, grinding is accom- 
plished over the width of the work. 

Many such machines have an independent 
pedestal at each end of the workholding table. 
These two belt standards can be placed as far 
apart as desired, to accommodate long work. 

The workholding table has a vertical adjust- 
ment for work of different thicknesses. The 
table may be moved completely out of the way 
to make room for special work-supporting 
frames. Contoured work can be handled by 
using shaped hand blocks. 

Some machines relieve the operator of the 
weight of the hand block. One machine of this 
type is referred to as a hand lever stroke ma- 
chine. This has a steel bar extending from one 
machine column to the other, above and paral- 
lel to the table top. The bar has a ball bearing 
carriage, moved along the bar by a hand lever. 
A sanding pad, which takes the place of the 
ordinary hand block, can be very sensitively 
controlled with the hand lever. Machines of 
this type can be obtained with a single-roll or 
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“Abrasive belt continuous strip 
grinders have been found par- 
ticularly valuable..." 


triple-roll belt contact arrangement. Machines 
are provided for either dry or wet grinding. 

An advanced machine has an automatic 
power stroke for flat grinding. It is tast cut- 
ting, because the roll-pressure unit used has 
only line contact. The cushion roll causes the 
abrasive grains to penetrate the surface and 
remove particles of metal with a cutting ac- 
tion. Cushioned hold-down rolls are mounted 
on the table, one on each side of the belt. These 
hold and flatten the sheet being ground. The 
stroke is adjustable by power. The contact 
roll is attached to a steel band, and reciprocated 
from both ends of the machine. The reverse 
action is smooth, with no lost motion. This 
type of machine has been found valuable for 
dressing press plates, and for grinding steel 
sheets. It is invaluable where the volume of 
such work is not great enough to call for the 
wide-belt type of grinder. 

Abrasive belt grinders are being used more 
and more frequently in the tool room, not only 
for dréssing surfaces on various tools, but also 
for actual sharpening purposes. Various die 
sections are quite often ground in this manner. 
Even offhand drill grinding is practiced to 
some extent. 

The facility with which abrasive belts per- 
form many different grinding operations has 
led to development of special machines. One 
machine has two different abrasive belts, 
backed by platens, one horizontal and one 
vertical. 


An unsupported abrasive belt, without any 
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OFF-HAND grinding of drills using an abrasive belt machine. 
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platen or wheel behind it, will toa considerable 
degree conform to a convex surface pregged 
against it. This has led to certain interesting 
types of grinding. One machine is provided 
with an indexing feed table for holding work. 
pieces, and with a_ variable-speed polishing 
belt drive. lt was primarily built for polishing 
noses of 37 mm shells, but can be used on many 
different articles. The indexing table is fitted 
with a number of rotating chucks. As the table 
indexes, the parts are brought into contact 
with the belts and at the same time are re- 
volved on their own axes. 

On certain types of abrasive-belt bench 
grinders, a wire brush is sometimes applied to 
the end of one of the arbors, and used for de- 
burring gears. 

Abrasive-belt continuous strip grinders have 
been found particularly valuable. On maay of 
these machines, the steel strip is passed 
through the grinder by means of motor-driven 
reels, which also rewind. Machines of this type 
in many instances are employed for recondi- 
tioning strip after a cold-reducing operation. 
They are also employed for grinding the sur- 
face of hot-rolled strip after pickling and 
annealing. 


Stock salvaged by regrinding 


There are many cases where rejected strip 
stock can be salvaged by grinding and re-roll- 
ing. Some of these belt grinding machines for 
strip are désigned so that defective sections 
of strip may be ground as many times as nec- 
essary, by reversing the direction of strip and 
belt travel. 

A contact roll is provided in these strip- 
grinding units. It deflects the abrasive belt 
slightly downward when in operating position. 
This insures that the belt will make contact 
with the work only at the grinding point. 
Working pressure is controlled by air, and is 
indicated on an air gage. A load ammeter is 
also provided, which indicates the amount of 
grinding load. By this means, the most efficient 
working point can be maintained by adjusting 
pressure on the contact until proper power con- 
sumption is reached. The contact roll is cross- 
compensating, to permit automatic adjustment 
for irregularities in thickness of material being 
ground. 

Strip grinders for strip mill operation where 
heavy-duty service is required are primarily 
designed for dry operation, but may be equip- 
ped for wet grinding if desired. They wil! 
handle strip and bar stock up to 4 in. thick, 10 
in. wide, and in lengths from 24 in. up. The 
grinding unit and drive pulley are mounted 
on a slide. All the working parts are com 
pletely enclosed in a steel case. A door pro- 
vides ready access for belt changing. Air oT 
solenoid automatic controls for roll pressure 
and belt tensioning may be fitted. 

Units of this type may be mounted in tan- 
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dem, thus allowing progressively finer grits to 
be used on succeeding machines. One such 
modification of this type of machine includes 
a recently-developed transangular polishing 
feature, which prepares material for final 
buffing. Another Jayout available is a unit 
especially designed for use ahead of a Yoder 
tube mill. This is a wet grinding unit, which 
pre-polishes the under side only of coil strip, 
before it passes into the tube mill. 

Certain belt grinding machines are equipped 
vith a conveyor, which adapts them for grind- 
ing small parts such as pliers, knives, gun 
parts, skate blades, and other small flat units. 
The conveyor belt on these machines has a step- 
less variable surface speed of from 20 to 60 
fpm. Units of this type can be arranged in 
tandem and fitted with one long conveyor belt, 
passing under any number of grinding heads, 
each using a successively finer grit. 

Special sheet polishing machines make use of 
very wide abrasive belts. These are for high 
production, as compared to the automatic- 
stroke units employed where only a small 
amount of work is to be done. 

Similar machines have been developed for 
grinding and polishing of stove tops, registers, 
electric-iron sole plates, and various other flat 
rr semi-flat articles. 

Some belt sheet-polishing machines are avail- 
ble in sizes for finishing sheets 36, 48, 60, or 
72 in. in width, in any length up to 16 ft. The 
abrasive-belt length on all these machines is 
“0 ft 3 in. They have a massive supporting 
arm for the idler rolls and contact rolls. 

"he metal sheet is supported on a beaver- 
ird pad, which in turn rides on a hardened 
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LARGE MACHINE for abrasive belt polishing of steel sheets. 


support roll. The support roll is raised at each 
end by controlled air pressure. This action 








serves to bring the work into sensitive con- 
tact with the belt. The action being compen- 
sating, it automatically gives equal working 
pressure over the entire width of the sheet. 
The contact roll is covered with a special oil 
resisting rubber composition. 

One of the most interesting applications of 
abrasive-belt grinding is found on an internal 
tube grinding and polishing machine. In the 
dairy, food, drug and similar industries .where 
products for human consumption are handled, 
the interior of tubing must be absolutely free 
from pits or other imperfections. There are 
other cases, for instance in boiler tubes, where a 
smooth interior is desirable. Internally-pol- 
ished tubing requires less frequent cleaning, 
and is more easily cleaned. 

The special machine for internal polishing 
has an abrasive belt which is passed all] the 
way through the tube, after which its ends are 
joined to make it endless. This belt passes 
around a pulley on the driving motor and 
around an idler having a tensioning device, 
at the other end of the machine. 

Grinding pressure is applied to the belt by 
an expansible grinding head, attached to a 
traveling ram rod. Compressed air passes 
through the rod into the head, expanding the 
head against the belt. The ram is power driven, 
and reciprocates the head through the tube. 

The tube is mounted on rubbed-faced sup- 
porting and driving rolls which cause the tube 
to revolve during grinding. A water spray is 
provided for cooling the tube. 











Boilermaker's helper— 





New Press Pierces, Bends Boiler Parts 


The first big hydraulic press which can double as a piercing and as a 


bending press is teamed with a 1200-ton hydraulic draw bench to 


introduce new trends in boilermaking. A 42-ft long bending beam 


can be moved into the press on tracks and the top section fastened 


to the moving platen to bend 50-ton steel plate sections, largest 


ever rolled. Press is also used for piercing. 


A novel 8500-ton hydraulic press just in- 
stalled at the Barberton, Ohio, plant of 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., can be used either to bend 
heavy plate or to pierce ingots. For the latter 
job it operates like a conventional piercing press 
(see drawing). Its most unusual feature is a 
large car carrying a plate bending beam and 
die, including manipulators and controls, on 
tracks that permit it to be moved into the press 
when the piercing pot is withdrawn. 

Normally rated at 6500 tons but capable of 
8500 with an intensifier, the big press was de- 
signed by Hydropress, Inc., and built by B & W 
in the Barberton shops where the company makes 
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DRAWING a hollow forging on new 1200-ton hydraulic draw 
bench at Barberton Works of Babcock & Wiicox Co.'s 
Boiler Div. 
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steam boilers. A 1200-ton Hydropress-designed 
draw bench follows the ingot piercing operation 
to form hollow forgings for boiler parts: head- 
ers, steam connections, etc. 

In a special demonstration last week the 42-ft 
long bending equipment was rolled into the press 
on its tracks to form half a cylinder out of 6-in. 
plate, some 40 ft long and weighing almost 50 
tons. Engineers of Lukens Steel Co., which 
rolled the plate, believe this to be the heaviest 
plate ever rolled anywhere. 

Press and draw bench are installed in a new 
shop built for the purpose. It has its own ingot 
and plate heating furnace and will soon have a 
reheating furnace and an electric melting fur- 
nace. Economics and the demand for higher 
steam pressures dictated installation of the new 
equipment. 

The steam drum for a modern boiler may be 
84-ft long and weigh as much as 200 tons. 
Standard practice has been to bend 10-ft long 
plate sections. The new bending equipment per- 
mits a drum of this size to be made of 42-ft sec- 
tions with only three circumferential welds in 
stead of the 10 required when a drum is made 
up of shorter pieces. The saving in X ray time 
is obvious (B & W uses a 2-million volt X ray 
machine to inspect welds). 

Ingot piercing combined with the big draw 
bench permits fast drawing of seamless forg- 
ings; dies can be changed quickly, so short runs 
are economical. This unit will handle pierced 
13-ton ingots, producing hollow forgings with a 
minimum of 8-in. ID and %-in. wall thickness 
up to a maximum ID of 26-in. with a 414-in. wall 
Lengths range from 22 ft:for small walls down 
to 15 ft for the heaviest sections. 


The piercing-bending press is built almost en- 
tirely of welded plate. Overall height is 64 ft. 
Each of the four 26-in. diam columns weighs 


41 tons. 


The method of handling plate during bending 
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HEAVIEST PLATE ever rolled is 
formed into a boiler drum section 
with bending beam in 8500-ton hy- 
draulic press. Chains on side of 
e to protect it from heat of 
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is unique. Normally, rings or 
loops are welded to the four 
corners of the plate and over- 
head cranes move it on the 
die after each bending stroke. 
However, this unit substi- 
tutes four 34-ton hydraulic 
cylinders for crane manipula- 
tion. Each cylinder is fitted 
with a hook to engage the 
loops on the plate. The cylin- 
ders each have a control sta- 
tion (all of this mounted on 
the car that carries the lower 

























bending die into the press. The plate can be pneumatic accumulator system (2 water, 5 air) 

manipulated from any one of the four stations with electronic controls. 

or from the main pulpit that controls all press Alfred Iddles, president of Babcock & Wilcox, 

operations. told a press conference that the new shop is part 
Three Loewy pumps driven by 500-hp motors of the company’s $30 million postwar expansion 

deliver 234 gmp at 3000 psi to supply pressure program dictated by rising demands for electri- 

for these and other hydraulic units in the plant. cal power and progressive increases in steam 








These pumps work against a 7-bottle hydro- temperatures and pressures. 
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SKETCH gives general arrangement of big press. This view shows piercing pot outside press. Bending beam and 


die are moved at right angles to piercing pot. Press stroke is 9 ft 6 in. 
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Three in one cleaning— 


RUST INHIBITOR 





Hosed on large 
steel parts 


Cost of preparing tank hulls for painting has been cut at Cleve- 
land-Cadillac Tank Plant. A new solvent combines three opera- 
tions in one to remove grease and tar, clean chips and produce 
a rust-inhibitive phosphate coating. Time required for cleaning 
tank hulls and turrets has been substantially reduced. Solvent is 
applied by hose. Metal surface is brushed where needed. Solvent 
reacts and is then rinsed off. Metal surface is air blast dried. 


Figs. | through |! show a variety of operations at the plant. 






FIG. 2—Cleaning booth 
with side wall opening. 
Pressure tank for storage 
of cleaner is at the right 


FIG. |—Cleveland-Cadillac Tank assembly line, showing 
grinders touching up tanks before cleaning operation. 
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yC ining three operations in one—(1) re- 
Bn: | of grease and tar with a solvent, (2) 
sleanine of chips and (3) producing a rust-in- 
hibitive phosphate coating—time required to 
clean and coat tank hulls and turrets built at 
Cjeveland-Cadillae Tank Plant has been substan- 
tially duced. ‘ 

This unusual cleaner was developed primarily 
ingle-stage cleaning method to be applied 
+o large, bulky objects, particularly where heat 


annot be used. 

No heating of parts, cleaning solution or rinse 
is required. Handwork is reduced to a minimum. 
The process removes oil, grease, tar, loose scale, 
soot, loose rust, and sand from tank hulls and 


turrets. It may be applied over parts protected 
with plastic coating. The cleaner does not attack 
rubber-tired wheels or painted surface. 


Solvent for grease, tar 

The cleaner, developed by Whitfield Chemica! 
Co. Detroit, is a viscous, light amber, clear 
liquid. It has high solvent power for oil, grease 
and tar and produces, simultaneously, a phos- 
phate coating. There is no disagreeable odor and 
the material has a high flash point (above 
200°F). 

When applied to surfaces of steel, iron, alumi- 
num, or zine, the chemical application remains in 
place long enough to dissolve oil, grease, tar, etc. 
[he solvent is then flushed off with cold water, 
thereby removing both dirt and solvent. 

Water drains off uniformly, leaving the sur- 
face free of streaks. The surface dries with a 
light gray, dust-free, phosphate rust-inhibiting 
coating which improves adhesion and provides 
orrosion resistance where the paint coating may 
be broken. The cleaner is water soluble. 

The cleaning method was developed for use 
with large, bulky sheet metal or cast or forged 
metal parts that do not lend themselves readily 
to washing, tumbling, or handling in mechanical 
equipment. Typical applications include steam 


FIG. 3—Applying cleaner to the hull. The cleaner is ap- 
plied to both the exterior and interior of the tank hull. 
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FIG. 4—A cold water rinse is applied to tanks at 50 psi, 
the normal water pressure at the Cadillac tank plant. 





FIG. 5—Air blow-off of the hull. To provide desirable stiff- 
ness, the operator has applied wrapping to the hose. 





FIG. 6—Paint booth, showing airlines, mask, paint tanks 
and lighted pits. Cleaner storage tanks are at the right. 


FIG. 7—Masking prior to painting. Holes are plugged and 
machined surfaces are masked before tanks are sprayed. 
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breakdowns ... have been elim- 
inated..." 































shovels, grave vaults, large rockets, and similar 
parts, including large castings or forgings or 
bulky sheet metal assemblies. 
Equipment in service at the Cleveland-Cadillac 
Tank Plant includes one 60-gal pressure tank 
with necessary fluid line hoses and nozzles for 
applying the cleaner. A cold water rinse hose 
with adjustable nozzle is used for high pressure 
rinsing. An air hose is used for compressed air 
| blow-off. No special heating or drying equip- 
ment is necessary. 

A detailed description of the cleaning oper- 
ation follows: 

1. The cleaner is applied to the interior of the 
hull by hose with flat-spray nozzle. The cleaning 
area includes top and sides of the turret ring and 
sides and bottom of the hull, including cavities. 
Sides and bottom are brushed where tar has accu- 
mulated. Interior surfaces of the hu] are re- 
coated after brushing. 

2. Apply the cleaner in same manner to 
exterior hull and under sides. 

3. Permit material to react from 5 to 10 min. 



























FIG. 8—Painting interior of the hull. Unless this surface 
is thoroughly cleaned, oil or tar will bleed through. 

















FIG. 9—In this illustration, tanks are moving down the 






final paint conveyer line. Final inspection comes next. 
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“Health and fire hazards ... 






FIG. 10—Turrets are similarly processed prior to painting. 
Safety goggles are worn during spraying, 





FIG. ||—Painted tank turrets leaving the drying oven 
prior to assembly. Fixtures were designed by Cadillac, 


4. Rinse interior of the hull, including cavities, 
under side of top surfaces, sides, and interior 
bottom areas. Apply a second rinse to lower 
cavities. The exterior sides and bottom of the 
hull are then rinsed. 

5. Following a compressed air blow-off of the 
interior, the exterior of the hull is also blown-off 
to eliminate trapped water. Residual surface 
moisture dries in the air. 

The process replaces a cleaning method previ- 
ously used for tanks which required three sepa- 
rate pieces of mechanical equipment. Three 
different cleaning materials were used in a 5-step- 
cycle which consumed approximately twice as 
much time as the present method. 

The process may be used without providing 
expensive clothing protection for workers. Ex- 
cept in overhead applications of cleaner, only 
gloves and goggles are needed. 

Health and fire hazarfs and possible break- 
downs of mechanical equipment have been elimi- 
nated with the new method. 

By combining three operations in one—sol- 
vent washing, cleaning, and rust-inhibiting with 
phosphate coating—the cost of metal preparation 
for painting has been reduced as compared with 
the previous methods used for tanks. 
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Every rustable metal surface needs 
RUST-OLEUM-—the exclusive formula 
proved in all types of industry, at 
sea, above and below ground for 
over 25 years! Goes on easily by 
brush, dip or spray . . . dries to a 
firm, elastic, decorative finish that 
resists salt air, rain, snow, heat, 
fumes, smoke, etc. RUST-OLEUM may 
be applied directly over surfaces al- 
ready rusted without removing all 


% 


the rust! Simply scrape and wire- 
brush to remove rust scale and loose 
particles. Sandblasting and other 
costly preparations are not usually 
required. So easy to use that one 
man often does the work of two! 
Specify RUST-OLEUM to your con- 
tractor, architect or maintenance 
department. Prompt delivery from 
Industrial Distributor stocks in prin- 
cipal cities. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


RUST-OLEUM 
BEAUTIFIES AS IT 
PROTECTS — 
AVAILABLE IN 
ALL COLORS, 
ALUMINUM 

AND WHITE 


2561 Oakton Street « Evanston, Illinois 


FREE SURVEY: Place your rust problems 
in the hands of a RUST-OLEUM specialist. He 
will conduct a survey, including applications, 
specific tests, and recommendations. No cost 
or obligation. See Sweets for catalog and 
nearest RUST-OLEUM distributor, or write for 
literature on your company letterhead. 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
MAIL TO: 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2561 Oakton Street . Evanston, Illinois 
Have a Qualified Representative Call. 


Full Details on FREE Survey. 
Complete Literature. 


Nearest RUST-OLEUM Source. 











ALBION MALLEABLE IRON CO. 
cuts cold=-shearing costs with 





FARQUHAR 


Hydraulic Press 


fhe Albion Malleable Iron Company pro- 
duces automotive castings at its Albion, 
Michigan plant. Cold-shearing the gates 
from the castings in this modern plant re- 
quires dependable, trouble-free equip- 
ment, and for this equipment Albion 
turned to Farquhar engineers. After study- 
ing the problem, Farquhar recommended 
a 200-ton self-aligned, gap-type Farquhar 
Hydraulic Press. This press not only 
proved completely satisfactory in opera- 
tion, but was also able to effect substantial 
economies because it was designed specifi- 
cally for the job in hand. 


Farquhar Presses Cut Your Costs 


Just one more example of ‘cost-cutting 
Farquhar performance in heavy produc- 





tion. Farquhar Presses are built for the job 

. . assure faster production due to rapid 
advance and return of the ram .. . greater 
accuracy because of the extra guides on 
moving platen . . . easy, smooth operation 
with finger-tip controls . . . longer life due 
to positive control of speed and pressure on 
the die . . . long, dependable service with 
minimum maintenance cost! 


Farquhar engineers are ready to help 
solve whatever production problem you 
may have. Give them a call. 


Send for Free Catalog showing Farqu- 
har Hydraulic Presses in all sizes and 
capacities for all types of industry. Write 
to: A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Hydraulic 
Press Division, 1503 Duke St., York, Pa. 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY Division of THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
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——Free Publications _ 


Corsi nued 


Flame-hardenig 


Described in a new 8-p. booklet 
flame-hardening of stee! parts, 7), 
booklet discusses the advantages ,; 
this method of surface treatme:: 
and lists steels that can be hari. 
ened. Illustrations of several typ. 
of applications show the wide y,. 
riations that can be obtained frop 
this process. Linde Air Product; 
Div. of Union Carbide & Cardy 
Corp. 

For free copy circle No. 13 on postcard, p, 19; 





























Protective coatings 


On the back page of a new folder 
is a handy listing and brief de. 
scription of the physical and pro- 
tective qualities of Prufcoat pro- 
tective coatings. With this guide it 
is a simple matter to determine the 
specific sealer, primer and finish 
material required for any painting 
problem. In addition case histories 
of different Prufcoat applications 
are given. Prufcoat Laboratories, 


Ine. 
For free copy circle No. 14 on postcard, p. 105. 


Constant power 


Would continuous operation of 
your electric materials handling 
trucks improve operations in your 
plant? If so, Ready-Power continu- 
ous-duty power units are the au- 
swer. Described in detail in 4 new 
folder, the units are composite, 
complete gasoline or diesel engine 
generator sets that produce power 
to operate electric industrial 
trucks, tractors, cranes and ipdus- 
trial locomotives. The generators 
are mounted directly on truck 


chassis. Ready Power Co. 
For free copy circle No. 15 on postcard, p. 1". 


Polishing costs 
Ever wonder just how much yout 
polishing and buffing operations 
cost? E. Reed Burns Mfg. Corp 
has issued a Cost Analysis Check 
Chart which simplifies computation 
of tle exact cost of compounds used 
in specific operations. Because the 
company, believes its compounds 
will do the same job more efficiently 
and economically, it offers to sen 
samples for cost comparison tests 
with the compounds you are nov 


using. E. Reed Burns Mfv. ‘ . 
For free copy cirele No. 16 on pos’ ard, p. 1% 
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omies ... fill in and 
mail postcard on 


page 105 or 106. 


Huge shear cuts 24 ft of 1/4 in. mild steel plate 


This Cincinnati all steel squaring 
shear, produced for Douglas Air- 
craft Co., and capable of cutting 24 
ft of % in. mild steel plate, weighs 
approximately 149,000 Ib. It has a 
cutting cycle of 20 strokes per min- 
ute. Hydraulic holddowns can exert 


more than 20 tons pressure for se- 
curely holding the work. Additional 
features are 24-in. throat or gap, 
48-in. back gage range, light beam 
shearing gage, an air clutch control. 
Cincinnati Shaper Co. 


For more data circle No. 17 on postcard, p. 105. 








Bore-Matic for producing clutch plates 


New vertical spindle cam operated 
three-station Bore-Matic is de- 
signed to provide multiple preci- 
sion facing and step facing opera- 
tions on clutch plates, bell housings, 
flywheel assemblies and _ similar 
parts. The three stations may be 
set up for simultaneous or pro- 
gressive production runs and load- 
ing on any station may be done 


with others operating. Cams op- 
erating the tool slides control the 
cutting speed of tools and stroke; 
number of different cams provided 
makes a wide range of machine 
cycling available. Single and two- 
station Bore-matics are available 
for similar operations on a smaller 
seale. Heald Machine Co. 


For more data circle No. 18 on postcard, p. 195. 






Drilling machine permits boring 5-in. diam holes 


Boring plus precision layout, drill- 
ing and reaming of holes are pos- 
sible on a new drilling machine. 
Its heavy duty boring head with 
anti-friction bearings is equipped 
with an adjustable guide support 
that is moved down close to top of 
the work for precision accuracy 
during drilling and reaming opera- 
tions. Extra large bearing area on 


boring head assembly base assures 
travel at 90° on two accurately 
ground ways across solid bridge. 
Two speed gearing, controlled by 
hand wheels, provides rapid tra- 
verse for rough positioning and 
two built-in Scan-A-Scales zero-in 
the work to tolerances as close as 
0.0001 in. Wales Strippit Corp. 


For more data circle No. 19 on postcard, p. 105. 


Small punch presses have large press features 


The Kenco 4 or 5-ton press is a 
small, heavy duty punch press of 
extra rugged, precision built con- 
struction. Offering advantages of 
four separate presses, it can be used 
for standard die space, extended die 
space, as a half press and as a horn 
press. Features include 1234 in. 
throat; variable speed adjustable 
from 90 to 280 strokes per min; 


adjustable ram clamp with square 
hole; clutch drive safety feature 
that shears at excessive overload 
preventing press breakage; non- 
repeat safety mechanism; 3-in. 
drop in movable bed to accommo- 
date larger dies and die sets; in- 
terchangeable parts. Presses weigh 
275 to 450 Ib. Kenco Mfg. Co. 


For more data circle No. 20 on postcard, p. 105. 
Turn Page 
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Surface grinder permits heavy stock removal 


Massive construction of the Scrive- 
ner Super surface grinder makes 
it suitable for toolroom require- 
ments and for continuous and heavy 
stock removal on production work. 
Rigidity of the motor drive per- 
mits heaviest cuts being taken 
without vibration. This model ma- 
chine has a wheel 10 in. diam x 1 
in. wide mounted on a 2-in. diam 


Cold chamber diecaster is heavy duty type 


Wedglock, a_ precision-built cold 
chamber diecasting machine, de- 






spindle 22 in. long, running at 174) 
rpm. Spindle is carried jp rigid 
phosphor bronze bearings with 
lubrication self-contained and auto- 
matic. Table has 8 x 18 in. work. 
ing surface and longitudinal traye 
of 19 in., operated hydraulically or 
by hand. Smooth reversal at 40 fpm 
is possible. Arthur Scrivener, Ltd 


For more data circle No, 21 on postcard, p. 105 


ing for faster cycling and increased 
output. Die opening can be set at 


: . is SU 
velops and holds 40,000 Ib pres- any point from 10 to 15 in. Motor- HM ,; « 
sures without opening of die faces ized central screw adjustment regu. I ect 
and flashing. Dies with 714 in. lating die height makes possible ad- may 
deep cavities can be run with an justments to 0.001 in. Wedgelock supp 
opening up to 15 in.. A shallow construction eliminates toggle oer 
veitiiies b ta 10-i links. Cuyahoga Industries. Tellu 
cavity can be run at a “In. open- For more data circle No. 22 on posteard, p. 105. alloy 
Forklift truck features rear wheel suspension ~ 


Mobil- Spring independent rear 
wheel suspension has been engi- 
neered into a new 3000-lb HR sit- 
down forklift truck. The suspen- 
sion, designed to cut down driver 
fatigue and give the load and ve- 
hicle less shock, consists of a heavy 
duty spring and an airplane type 
shock absorber for each rear wheel. 
Mounting and dismounting are easy 


Lighted magnifier speeds detailed examinations 


An electrically lighted magnifier 
for general industrial use is de- 
signed to speed detailed examina- 
tion of all kinds of materials and 
products through self-contained di- 
rect illumination on the object. The 
instrument comes equipped with 
either of two types of illuminator 
handles, one battery-powered, the 
other for connection with a 110-v 
power source. Either handle fits a 


Geared electric drive for heavy duty applications 


Larger totally enclosed fan-cooled 
geared motors have been added to 
the Sterling line of Slo-Speed elec- 
tric power drives. Units are 
double reduction and available with 
Class I, II and III gears in frame 
size 864/365, and AGMA speed 
155 rpm and slower in ratings 
from 5 to 25 hp. Bearings are 


because there are no levers or hous- 
ings to straddle. Simple Lev-R- Y 
Matic push-pull operating levers 0 


are conveniently located on the Com 
right side. Equipment is powered conc 
by a heavy duty air-cooled 3-cylin- mou: 
der engine and has two speed trans- in f 
mission. Standard mast heights are ture 
63, 72 and 88 in. Mobilift Corp. limit 
For more data circle No. 23 on postcard, p. 195. shor 

leng 

and 


cost 


reflector-type shade into which the do 


magnifier snaps. Accessories fur- with 
nished without extra cost are 4 nam 
non-illuminating handle and a metal Por n 


tripod, which multiply the uses of 
the magnifier. The instrument's Te 
lens system magnifies five times 


and is highly corrected to elimi- For 
nate aberration and _ distortion a 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. Se 
For more data circle No. 24 on postcard, p. 105 sist: 

hav 

men 
mounted in the outer walls of the oles 
gear case and gears are mounted able 
between these widely spaced bear MM... 
ings, permitting use of offset shafts des: 
and providing permanent bearing lore 
and gear alignment in uniform dis- app 
tribution of load. Sterling Flee Ine. 
tric Motors, Inc. For 


. 105. 
For more data circle No. 25 on pos!:*rd, P 
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Tellurium copper 

With machinability approaching 
that of free-cutting brass and elec- 
trical conductivity 90 pet that of 
oure copper, tellurium copper alloy 
is suited for the mass production 
of electrical and electronic con- 
nectors and other parts. The alloy 
may be hot or cold worked. It is 
wupplied in hard or half hard tem- 
yr in the form of rod and bar. 
Tellurium copper is a_ patented 
alloy available from Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. 


Por more data circle No. 27 on postcard, p. 105. 


Your own motor frame 


Companies with design problems 
concerning motor adaptation can 
mount Reuland rotors and stators 
in frames of their own manufac- 
ture. This permits practically un- 
limited mounting versatility, the 
shortening of the unit’s overall 
length, streamlining of appearance 
and a lowering of manufacturing 
costs. Manufacturers who wish to 
do so can supply their customers 
with motors bearing their own 
nameplate. Reuland Electric Co. 

For more data circle No. 28 on postcard, p. 105. 


Temperature controller 


For accurately controlling operat- 
ing temperatures ranging from 
100° to +600°F new electronic 
‘emperature controllers using re- 
sistance bulb sensitive elements 
have been announced. The instru- 
ments are built with single or du- 
plex control action and are avail- 
able in six different temperature 
ranges. Standard resistance bulbs 
designed for use with the control- 
lers, cover practically all process 
applications. Thermo Electric Co., 
Ine, 
For more data circle No. 29 on postcard, p. 105. 
Turn Page 
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Scoop attachment for handling dry bulk materials 


To further increase the versatility 
of their standard fork trucks, Elwell- 
Parker has designed a hydraulically 
powered scoop to permit handling 
sand, coal, sulfur, etc. Dimensions 
and capacities vary with the type 
material to be handled and the size 
truck to which the scoop is attached. 


A 4000-lb capacity fork truck takes 
a 25 cu ft or 3200 lb capacity scoop. 
A double acting hydraulic cylinder 
controlled by a valve on the truck’s 
cowl provides positive control of the 
scoop body to facilitate loading and 
dumping. Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
For more data circle Ne. 26 on postcard, p. 105. 
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Industrial Manufacturers 


Now is the time to modernize your industrial machinery. 
For never before has American industry encountered such 
a challenge! Its double job of producing for defense and 
civilian needs demands plant machinery built stronger, to 
last longer. 

York-Gillespie Manufacturing Company — designers 
and custom-builders of special machinery—and York 
Engineering and Construction Company form an unbeat- 
able team working to develop and build machinery to fit 
your production requirements. 


From Your Own Blueprint or Our Design 
Special machinery is created in our shops from your own 
design . . . or we will design and fabricate to solve your 
specific problem. 

Send York-Gillespie your machinery specifications. 
Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
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To aid you in solving industrial 
finishing problems, The Erie 
Enameling Company offers free of 
charge this detailed 16-page book- 
let on industrial porcelain enamel. 
It describes the various character- 
istics of porcelain enamel . 
presents proven examples of their 
effectiveness in industrial applica- 
tions . . . provides basic information 
on how to design for porcelain 
enamel .. . tells you how to submit 
your finishing problem to Erie for 
expert analysis. 


Tine 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send me my free copy of “Porce- 


lain Enamel to Handle the Tough Jobs.” 


Name 
Firm 

ae 
City 
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Milling machines 

A new line of Swedish milling ma- 
chines, manufactured by the Koping 
Co. are available in horizontal and 
vertical types. Complete versa- 
tility is made possible through a 
broad group of accessories and ad- 
justment controls that particularly 
suit the Koping milling machines 
for both toolroom work and produc- 
tion work. Close precision work 
and rugged dependability under all 
operating conditions are claimed 
for the machines. American Pull- 


max Co., Ine. 
For more data circle No. 30 on postcard, p. 105. 


Roofing compound 


Dasruf, a new roofing compound, 
is fire-resistant and will not alli- 
gator during long exposure to sun- 
light. The coating resists combus- 
tion even when subjected to 200°F 
of open flame. Sparks cannot ignite 
Dasruf; it contains no solvents. 
It is applied with brush or spray 
on damp or dry surfaces. Red, 
green, grey and black shades are 


available. Dasco Chemical Co. 
For more data circle No. 31 on postcard, p. 105. 


Flexible couplings 


A line of Cone-Drive standard bore 
couplings are for Cone-Drive worm 
shafts, gear shafts, and electric mo- 
tor shafts. They are gear type with 
seven parts: a sleeve, two hubs, two 
neoprene seals and two snap rings. 
Design is easily disassembled; is 
sealed to keep weather out and lu- 
brication in. Hubs and sleeve are 
SAE 1045 steel forgings with 90,- 
000 psi tensile strength. Made in 22 
bore sizes from %4 to 61% in. diam 
with capacities from 4 to 550 hp. 
Michigan Tool Co. 


For more data circle No. 32 on postcard, p. 105, 
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Parting -ompound 


sintering ‘ gether of powdered 


metal clut.. plate compacts in a 
sintering 0\<2 can be eliminated by 
ysing an .jueous dispersion of 
semi - colloi:al graphite, according 


to the S. K. Wellman Co. This part- 
ing compound, known as Prodag, 
produces a slippery dry film which 
is unaffected by any temperature 
met in the sintering oven, and de- 
creases compact rejects. Acheson 
Colloids Co. 


For more data circle Ne. 33 on postcard, p. 105. 


Starter spring 

Gasoline engine recoil springs with 
improved performance characteris- 
tics are available in sizes from % 
in. x 0.025 to 0.042 in. x 6-12 ft 
lng. By using special high-car- 
bon steel and annealing procedures, 
this new longer, thinner spring 
does not require a larger size 
holder, and is said to provide more 
pre-wind and reserve power to in- 
sure positive, easy starts. Sandvik 


Steel, Ine. 
For more data circle No. 34 on postcard, p. 105. 


Wire terminator 
The Amp-O-Lectric wire terminator 
is an automatic machine that ap- 
plies solderless terminals to wire, 
at rates of 4000 per hr. Terminals 
in strips are fed from a reel into 
time the machine. Pre-set precision 
crimping dies cut the terminal 
from the strip and crimp it to the 












3 wire. The machine is provided on 
a loan basis on receipt of an order 

age Hor specified quantities of A-MP 
dderless terminals. Aircraft-Ma- 
ine Products, Ine. 

le For more data circle No. 35 on postcard, p. 105. 
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The only plant in the Eastern U.S. equipped for 


® ROLLER LEVELLING 


* EDGE ROLLING ¢ SLITTING 


* COIL SHEARING 


® SHEET PICKLING—any width, 
any length, any thickness 
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Write for Detailed information folder 


iWiar SAM corporation 


Subsidiory: AMERICAN TOOL & SUPPLY CO. 


OFFICE: FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. PLANT: McKEES ROCKS, PA. 


Typicw! - 
Hendrick : 
spanutacturin? 


Hendrick is exceptionally 
well equipped to manufacture 
to specifications a wide range 
of metal products that involve 
such operations as_ perforat- 
ing, shaping, forming, weld- 
ing, brazing, riveting, etc. The 





Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Wedge-Slot Screens 
Architectural Grilles 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 
Shur-Site Treads, Armorgrids 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities 





perforated elevator bucket 
illustrated is typical of the 
many specialized articles for 
whose fabrication Hendrick 
has unusual facilities. Write 
in detail regarding any metal 
product you desire fabricated. 


gs) HENDRICK 
Manufacturing Company 


37 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
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specialties 


and we 


IF your requirements call for any of the 
products shown here, you'll find it to 
your advantage to get in touch with us. 

Each of these products is a 
specialty with us, which means that 
every order, large or small, receives 
our careful, individualized super- 
vision—painstaking attention in every 
processing detail from start to finish. 
We would welcome an opportunity 
to show you how our specialized 


facilities can supply you with steel 





and steel products that are tailored 
to meet your most exacting specifica- 
tions. For additional information 
write to Claymont Steel Products 
Department, Wickwire Spencer 


Steel Division, Claymont, Del. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver, Colorado 

THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Oakland, California 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo 
Chicago * Detroit * New York * Philadelphia 


CLAYMONT STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Fl 










































Settlement of the steel strike 
has touched off one of the wildest 
scrambles for steel in history. 
Consumers are exerting almost un- 
believable pressure on all possible 
sources in efforts to keep plants 
going, or get them started again. 
Conversion, foreign and gray 
market steel sources are being 
canvassed for al] they are worth. 
Chances of getting much help 
fom these are remote. And the 
cost is terrific. But desperation is 
making stee] users play the long 
shots. 
Their anxiety is well founded. 
Stee] sales officials contacted by 
THE IRON AGE believe consumers 
are going to have a rough time 
placing new orders for the rest of 
the year. They will be told the bad 
news as soon as mills have had a 
chance to adjust order books to 
make way for military and other 
directives which are going to take 
precedence over all other orders. 


Write Off 19 Million Tons—A 
special steel task force has been 
talled to help controls officials 
with the herculean task of repair- 
ing the Controlled Materials Plan. 
Problem is how to discount the 
loss of 19 million ingot tons of 
steel that had already been di- 
vided among steel users. A good 
many consumers are bound to come 


out with smaller pieces of the steel 
pie. 


Several responsible sources told 
THE IRON AGE that mills at present 
have enough CMP orders on hand 
to take up almost all their produc- 
tion for the rest of the year. This 
means that CMP will be badly 


t ' 
‘angled 1r several months—-even 
] yeh, . 

if fourth quarter allocations are 
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iron Age Summary=Steel Outlook—— 


severely reduced, as now seems 
likely. 

To make matters worse, military 
and atomic energy customers will 
have to be given first crack at all 
steel produced. No matter who the 
intended customer may be, or how 
firm his order, he faces the risk of 
having the steel] lifted out of his 
hands at the last minute by a spe- 
cial directive from Washington. 


Price Boost 


The steel industry has been 
granted a price increase to offset 
higher total costs. But the ava- 
lanche of paper work is holding 
up issuance by producers of new 
price lists. Rise will total $5.20 


per ton on carbon steel items, 
slightly higher on stainless, and 
will probably be retroactive to 
July 24, the date of the settle- 
ment. Price columns in Tue Iron 
Ace will be brought up to date 
as soon as new figures are issued. 





Use of such overriding priority 
means there will have to be a 
constant reshuffling of production 
schedules by the mills. This is 
aggravating and costly. And it cer- 
tainly won’t help mill relations 
with frustrated customers whose 
orders are bumped. 


May Double Slice—Before the 
strike the military take, including 
B-product components, was about 
20 pet of steel production. For the 
next few weeks the addition of 
special directives may cause their 
share of output to be nearly double. 

In addition to their régular 
quotas, some military customers 


_ Cie lron Age 


FOUNDED 1835 


3 Markets & Prices 


Strike End Triggers Steel Procurement Tangle 


Consumer pressure mounting ... All sources being tried .. . 
Market will be tight through "52, maybe until next spring 
... Military slice may double . . . Conversion demand booming. 


will be pressing to make up losses 
suffered during the strike. This is 
especially true where production 
of military goods was halted by 
the strike. 

All this adds up to a tight steel 
market for at least 6 months. It 
might last until the second quar- 
ter of next year. On some products 
the effect of the strike will be felt 
for a year. This is because of the 
long lead time between placing an 
order and final fabrication. On jet 
engine, for example, lead time for 
some special alloy steels is 9 
months. On the alloying elements 
the lead time runs as long as a 
year. Because of this, aircraft pro- 
duction will run into complica- 
tions for many months. 


High Conversion Demand-—The 
steel conversion market, which 
had withered on the vine, is now 
in full bloom again. Conversion in- 
volves the purchase of semi-fin- 
ished steel from one source and 
having it shipped to another 
source for rolling into the desired 
form. Final cost may be 50 pct 
more than regular mill price. Judg- 
ing from costly agreements made 
so far, nothing is being turned 
down. Conversion will boom for at 
least the next 6 months. 

Steel producers are struggling 
to get their facilities back into 
production as quickly as possible. 
Some furnaces will have to be re- 
built because of damage resulting 
from cooling and heating. It will 
probably take 2 weeks to again 
reach a high operating rate. Pro- 
duction and maintenance crews 
will be wrestling with chronic dif- 
ficulties for a month or more be- 
fore the industry is again operat- 
ing smoothly. 

Steelmaking operations this 
week are estimated at 41 pct of 
rated capacity, up 31.5 pet from 
last week. 
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. : ‘is Alum 
One half of all the raw materials used in steel production is scrap. ae 
Today, the mills aren’t getting enough iron and steel scrap to keep up with ss 
greatly increased steel production. all al 
AND WHAT IS SCRAP? 

Scrap is many things. Here are three: And, with replacements scarce, less 

— of i junked autos and farm machinery have Price 
5 1. ; - i , tak s rs son ee pee peo entered the scrap supply lines. a 
: uction, fabrication and machining. : ee Prie 
J SCRAPPY SAYS 6 So—only by digging out all the never- 
2. junked autos and old farm machinery. to-be-used odds and ends of broken, 
worn-out, and obsolete factory equp-ay 
3. obsolete iron and steel equipment in ment... can mills and foundries get all imJuly 2¢ 
factories, such as old machinery, the scrap they need. 

a ty jigs, fixtures, chain, If they don’t get it, steel production fy figu 
oe rates may be severely hampered . . . and put 

| But—the “left-overs” are not great our country’s effort to maintain military 
enough today to fill the unprecedented strength and civilian economy a the 
demands for steel production. same time, will be crippled. : 

It’s YOUR Job to Furnish More Scrap . 

. 2 . ew 
Institute a steel scrap salvage program in your plant. Appoint one top... 


official in your company to take full responsibility. Have him consult with 

your local Scrap Mobilization Committee and local scrap dealers. The nearest sek 

office of the National Production Authority, Department of Commerce, can 2 

tell you who your local Scrap Mobilization chairman is. bad th 
Do this now. Write for a copy of the booklet, “Top Management: Your 

Program for Emergency Scrap Recovery”y.to Advertising Council, 25 W. 

45 St., New York 19, N, Y. 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by eee 
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po Symbols—Five new DO symbols have been approved 
- Defense Production Administration. They are: B-5, 
affix to DO ratings A, B, C, E, and Z-2 as described in 
mend. 8 to CMP Reg. 1; E-4, for Canadian Atomic 
nergy Program; W-6, MRO for iron and steel producers; 
.9, General Industrial Equipment Bureau, National Pro- 
ction Authority; AS, surplus aluminum purchases from 
ources other than mill (NPA Order M-88). 


Ore Prices—Brown iron ore produced in Missouri and 
exas will become about 85¢ per ton higher, on an aver- 
ge, as a result of Office of Price Stabilization action this 
ek, The agency is allowing producers to raise their 
ilings by 2¢ per dry unit. Authority for the action is 
jecribed in Amend. 1, Supplementary Reg. 41, Rev. 1 
»f General Ceiling Price Regulation. Effective date is 
Ay. 1. Amount of the increase is the same as that 
ranted to Georgia producers in July 1951 and to pro- 
fucers in nine other southern states on Nov. 10, 1951. 


Unhappy Locals—Local unions of Jones & Laughlin 
lants in Pittsburgh and Aliquippa are dissatisfied with 
the strike settlement. The locals returned to work under 
protest because they feel the wage increase should have 
een 16¢ an hr across the board. The settlement provides 
12%¢ an hr and 44¢ increase in the differential be- 


FL! ween job classes, which averages 3%4¢. 


\luminum Rod—Reynolds Metals Co. has started an- 
other expansion of its plant at Listerhill, Ala. Ground 


ip with bas been broken for a new $1.5 million merchant mill to 
aluminum rods and angles. It is scheduled to be 
completed Jan. 1, 1958. Foster and Creighton Co., Nash- 
i tae lenn., is the contractor. 
ry have Price Boost Ok-d—Steel industry spokesmen and Office 
lisa Price Stabilization agreed this week on terms of a new 
broken, Ae “¢ Order permitting producers to defer or make adjus- 
equip- fmm 2° billing on all shipments beginning at 12:01 a.m., 
s get all July 26, thus allowing for an average increase of $5.20 
ton of carbon steel. OPS arrived at the tonnage boost 
du a *y Nguring 20 man hr for production of a ton of steel and 
ae puting the rise in man hr production costs at 26¢. An 
at the rease of about 4.7 pet would be applied to existing 
ig prices to determine new prices of alloy, specialty, 
‘nd stainless products. 
ne top New Pipeline —Federal Power Commission has author- 
t wiht Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. to build an additional 
rearesta | “es of natural gas pipeline to serve additional com- 
e, can mues in Arkansas and Missouri. Hookups wil! be made 


‘ith Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. at Campbell, Mo. 
, and in Clav ¢ ; “ae . . 
- Your ay county, Ark. Estimated cost of project is 


e 
Si y } 


Quick Comeback—Great Lakes Steel Corp. is pulling all 
stops to be one of the first producers back into full pro- 
duction. Shipments of steel were resumed July 27. First 
hot metal from a blast furnace was tapped at 4 a.m., 
July 29. First openhearth furnaces were tapped Monday 
evening, July 28. Spokesmen for the company weren’t 
sure whether or not the company would be able to main- 
tain continuous production of all departments. But they 
have a good chance of hitting peak output within a week. 
Union cooperation is credited with helping keep the firm’s 
facilities well maintained during the strike. Some other 
firms reported as many as one-third of openhearth roofs 
had caved in. 


Steel Operations 


80 
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PER CENT OF CAPACITY 
S 














25 WV. ml 
. . > 
District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 
We . 
x of Pittsburgh Chicago | Youngstown | Philadelphia West Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Wheeling South Ohio River St. Louis East Aggregate 
July 20 
7 By 5.5 11.0 18.0 28.0 5.0 0.0 50.0 48.0* 3.5 37.0 73.5 14.0 15.5 
4.0 35.0 40.0 49.0 60.0 55.0 0.0 78.0 68.0 37.5 55.0 82.0 44.0 47.0+ 
*Revient ‘an. 1, 1952 operations are based on annual capacity of 198,587,670 net tons. 
—— ' + Tentative. 


Ace Mm ly 31, 195 2 
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Nonferrous Markets 


Alcoa Settles After Strike Threat 


Given two days to settle or have nine plants closed . . . Con- 
tract similar to AFL agreement but will run only one year ... 
Industry-OPS price talks under way—-By R. L. Hatschek. 


Yet another loaded-gun settle- 
ment was chalked up by labor 
early this week when Aluminum 
Co. of America settled with the 
United Steel Workers (CIO). Ne- 
gotiations were first broken off by 
the union last Sunday and a strike 
ultimatum was presented. If Alcoa 
had not come to terms, nine of its 
plants would have been shut down 
Tuesday night. These included two 
smelters representing approxi- 
mately 35 pct of the company’s 
primary reduction capacity. 

The weekend talks never even 
got to the union shop question 
before they were broken off. Main 
points of argument were the 
highly complex job evaluation 
question and geographic differen- 
tial. Alcoa was willing to cut the 
differential from 7¢ to 5¢—in the 
recent steel settlement these were 
cut from 10¢ to 5¢—but the union 
wanted differentials reduced to 2¢ 
or 3¢. 


Settle Monday—Negotiators got 
together Monday, with less than 2 
days until the strike deadline, and 
an agreement was hammered out. 
Geographic differential was com- 
promised at 4¢ and the workers 
got a 21.4¢ wage rise plus fringe 
package. New contract will run 
until July 31, 1952, a far ery from 
the 5-year agreement between 
Aluminum Workers Council (AFL) 
and the same company. 

Of the 21.4¢ total, the workers 


will get a 10 pct wage boost (about 
15¢ per hr) retroactive to Mar. 10 
and a 4¢ hike retroactive to July 1 
as in the AFL contract. Increases 
in shift differentials, vacations, 
insurance and hospitalization 
make up the rest of the package. 
Geographic differential is to be 
cut 2¢ more on Jan. 1. A modified 
union shop, similar to the one in 
the steel contract, was granted, 
and both parties agreed to a joint 
study on job evaluation which is 
to be completed by next July 1. 


Strike Unthinkable — Office of 
Defense Mobilization had been 
quite concerned about the situa- 
tion. An aluminum strike ait this 
time would have been a killing 
blow to a market just regaining its 
balance and would have hurt de- 
fense production immeasurably. 


Await Price Word — Intimately 
tied to the whole picture is the 
subject of prices. Alcoa, Reynolds 
Metals Co. and Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. met on Monday 
with Office of Price Stabilization 
in an attempt to thrash out this 
problem. Alcoa and Reynolds have 
applied for a 2¢-per-lb hike on pig 
aluminum and a 10 pet boost for 
ingot, semi-finished and finished 
aluminum, while Kaiser asked for 
a straight 12.5 pct across the 
board. 

In a brief sketch of increased 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


July 23 
Copper, electro, Conn. .. 24.50 
Copper, Lake delivered . 24.625 
Tin, Straits, New York $1.215 
Zinc, East St. Louis 15.00 
Looe, St. Levis. .5..5.5<:.. 9680 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 
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July 24 July 25 July 26 July 28 July 29 
24.50 
24.625 
$1.215 


24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 
$1.215 $1.215 = $1.215 
15.00 ‘ 15.00 15.00 
15.80 . 15.80 15.80 

























costs not including the prop 
wage hikes, Reynolds cited ¢ 
increases between 1939 and 19% 
Raw materials, 61 pet highe 
wages, not including fringes, | 
pet higher; wages, inc]luai, 
fringes, 150.3 pet higher; 
freight, 80 pet higher. Increay 
taxes, of course, need hardly 
mentioned. ; 


Waited Steel Settlement — 
previously noted, Kaiser has 
ready settled with the USW a; 
Alcoa with the Aluminum Wor 
ers. Reynolds contract with ¢ 
USW did not expire until Apr. | 
and then both parties agreed { 
wait out the steel dickering. The 
are now holding discussions 
settlement. 


Markets Firmer—Generally th 
nonferrous metal markets, beir 
dependent to some extent on stee 
are a bit stronger this wee 
Resumption of steel productio 
means there will now be sheets f 
galvanizing and tinplating, an 


new autos which need batterie po 


: : tool 
Reconstruction Finance Cory i 
sales of tin were higher last wee oe 


and expected to rise further. Bat dart 
tery manufacturers were less hes 
tant to place orders for lead. Th 
feeling in the zinc trade thal first 
prices might dip some more hag Sect 
faded. In the case of zinc, thoug Qui 
stocks are quite sizeable and th@ on t 
new “firmness” will be limited to insu 


at a. 


mental attitude and little else. com 
sim) 
Curbs Removed — Specific reg eas 
strictions on the grade and weigi Set 
of aluminum to be used for steé tool 
deoxidizing or alloying and othe = 
destructive purposes have been lift 
ed by amendment of National Pr . 
duction Authority’s M-84. Use He 
for destructive purposes are stl Ste 
governed by the provision that ™ 
better grade nor greater quantity 
than necessary is to be used. » 
NPA also amended Reg. 1, *" 
ing inventory restrictions on at! 
mony, bismuth, boron, cadmium 
calcium, tin, zinc, silicon and a 
types of nonferrous scrap. " 
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Ar which step in your tooling 
process would you welcome real help in reducing 
tol and die costs? Tool Steel Selection? Heat 
Treating? —or on-the-job ‘‘Trouble-Shooting’’? Here's 





st w 

Z a how you, like the maker of the Dies shown here, can 
ses hese Sat to reduce costs with a Method that helps you 
ad Th at al] 3 steps. 

sad. T! 


de thal first, to simplify selection, use the handy Selector 
ore hag Section in the Carpenter Matched Tool Steel Manual. 
thougil Quickly and surely, it enables you to put your finger 
and th@l on the proper steel for best results. Next, to further 
ted to 2M insure tool and die performance, use the Manual’s 
Ise. complete heat treating instructions—they have been 
simplified beyond anything previously known. It's 
ific reg easy to get started—use the Carpenter Matched 
weight Set Method to help you “trouble-shoot”’ your present 
yr steelmm™ tool and die jobs. 
d othe 
xen lift fOr better, lower-cost tooling, put this practical, 
al Prom ®8y-to-use Method to work, now. Ask for the 189- 
Userqam Page Carpenter Matched Tool Steel Manual—just 
re sti see your Carpenter representative. The Carpenter 
shat 3 Steel Company, 121 W. Bern Street, Reading, Pa. 


+ 
want! 2** @ 







The U.S. Needs Your * 
Stee! Scrap, * 
Se Now * 
* 


7. 
teat 


Ki ‘DON'T WAIT. 
1, kil ‘ hed oes 
of (comm ( arpenter® 


—then use 
HAMPDEN 
(Oil-Wear) 
or No. 610 
(Air-Wear) 








Job: 
Compound Blank and Draw Die for forming .031”, 14-hard brass 
Vent Valve Bodies at the rate of 103 per minute on a punch press. 
Problem: 

Unit costs were on the upswing because the old dies wore too 
rapidly, causing frequent and costly machine shutdowns for 
regrinding. ; . 

Solution: O 

Looking for a die steel with maximum wear resistance, the 
toolmaker referred to the Selector Section in the Carpenter 
Matched Tool Steel Manual, and quickly arrived at Carpenter 
Hampden (Oil-Wear). 

Heat Treatment: 

Simplified instructions in the Manual were followed. 

Results: 

2 hours of costly machine downtime were eliminated each day— 
production per grind rose over 300%! As a matter of interest, 
the toolmaker takes off approximately .0005”’ per stoning and 
gets about 100 grinds from the Blank and Draw Die. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM LOCAL STOCKS! 
Call Your Nearest Carpenter Warehouse or Distributor 


gene 









x 
“NZ 
4\/~S 


Export Department: Carpenter Stee! Co., Port Washington, N.Y.—“CARSTEELCO” 


‘or your convenience, Carpenter carries warehouse stocks in principal cities throughout the country 


AGE 
luly 31, 1952 
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MILL PRODUCTS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum 


(Base 30,000 Ib, f.0.b. ship. pt. frt. allowed) 


Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 3S, 30.1¢; 45, 
618-0, 32¢; 52S, 34.1¢; 24S-O, 24S-OAL, 32.9¢; 
768-0, 75S-OAL, 39.9¢; 0.081 in., 28, 3S, 31.2¢; 
4S, 61S-O, 33.5¢; 62S, 35.6¢; 24S-O, 245-OAL, 
$4.1¢; 75S-O, 76S-OAL, 41.8¢; 0.032 in., 2S, 35, 
$2.9¢; 4S, 61S-O, 37.1¢; 52S, 39.8¢; 245-0, 
24S-OAL, 41.7¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 562.2¢. 

Plate % in. and heavier: 2S, 3S-F, 28.3¢; 
4S-F, 30.2¢; 52S-F, 31.8¢; 61S-O, 30.8¢; 248-0, 
24S-OAL, 32.4¢; 75S-O, 76S-OAL, 38.8¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: shape factors 1 to 5, 
86.2¢ to 74.5¢; 12 to 14, 86.9¢ to 89¢; 24 to 
26, 39.6¢ to $1.16 ; 36 to 88, 47.2¢ to $1.70. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.5 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 3S-F, 37.5¢ 
to 83.5¢; cold finished, 0.875 to 3 in., 2S-F, 
8S-F, 40.5¢ to 35¢. 

Screw Machine Steck: Rounds, 11S-T3, %& 
to 11/382 in., 53.5¢ to 42¢; % to 1% in., 41.5¢ 
to 89¢; 19/16 to 8 in., 38.5¢ to 36¢; 17S-T4 
lower by 1.5¢ per lb. Base 6000 lb. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in., 28, 
89.5¢ to 29¢; 52S, 48¢ to 35¢; 56S, 51¢ to 
42¢; 17S-T4, 54¢ to 37.5¢; 61S-T4, 48.5¢ to 
oes 75S-T6, 84¢ to 67.5¢. 

xtruded ‘Tubing, Rounds: 63S-ST-5, OD in 
in.: 1% to 2, 87¢ to 54¢; 2 to 4, 33.5¢ to 45.5¢; 
4 to 6, 34¢ to 41.5¢; 6 to 9, 34.5¢ to 43.5¢. 

Roofing Sheet, Flat: 0.019 in. x 28 in. per 
sheet, 72 in., $1.42; 96 in., $1.622; 120 in., 
$1.902; 144 in., $2.284. Gage, 0.24 x 28 in., 
72 in., $1.379; 96 in., $1.839; 120 in., $2.299; 
144 in., $2.759. Coiled Sheet: 0.019 in. x 28 in., 
28.2¢ per lb; 0.024 in. x 28 in., 26.9¢ Ib. 


Magnesium 


(F.0.B. mill, freight allowed) 

Sheet and Plate: FS1-O, \% in., 68¢; 3/16 in., 
65¢; % in., 67¢; B & S Gage 10, 68¢; 12, 72¢. 
Specification grade higher. Base: 30,000 lb. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., 4% to 
0.811 in., 74¢; % to % in., 57.56¢; 1% to 1.749 
in., 68¢; 244 to 5 in., 48.5¢. Other alloys higher. 
Base up to % in. diam, 10,000 lb; % to 2 in., 
20,000 Ib; 2 in. and larger, 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M. In 
weight per ft, for perimeters less than size 
indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 3.5 in., 62.8¢; 0.22 
to 0.25 lb, 5.9 in., 59.3¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib, 8.6 
in., 56.7¢ ; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib, 19.6 in., 53.8¢; 4 to 
6 Ib, 28 in., 49¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape: Up to % Ib, 10,000 
Ib; % to 1.80 lb, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 and heavier, 
306,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057; 4 in. to 
6/16, $1.40; 5/16 to %, $1.26; ¢ to %, 98¢; 
1 to 2 in., 76¢; 0.165 to 0.219, to %, 61¢; 
1 to 2 in., 57¢; 3 to 4 in., 66¢. Other alloys 
higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 1% in., 10,000 
Ib; 1% in. to 8 in., 20, 000 Ib; 3 in. and larger, 
30, 000 Ib. 


Titanium 
(10,000 Ib base, f.0.b. mill) 


Commercially pure and alloy grades: Sheets 
and strip, HR or CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12; 
Wire, rolled and/or drawn, $10; Bar, HR or 
forged, $6; Forgings, $6. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
“A” Nickel Monel 


Sheets, cold-rolled ..... 77 60 
Strip, cold-rolled ....... 83 63 
Rods and bars ....... — 58 
Angles, hot-rolled ...... 73 58 
Plates ... eases 3 ee 59 
Seamless tubes ........ 106 93% 
Shot and blocks ...... 53% 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 
Sheet Rods Shapes 
Copper .. 45.52 cat 45.12 
Copper, h-r ... a 41.37 e 
Copper, drawn. .... 42.62 
Low brass ... 42.34 42.03 
Yellow brass 40.17 39.86 
Red brass .... 43.10 42.79 
Naval brass .. 44.72 38.78 40.04 
Leaded brass . 38.02 


Com’! bronze . 44.39 44.08 Stab 
Mang. bronze... 48.44 42.83 43.89 
Phos. bronze 64.72 64.97 ee 
Muntz metal .. 42.69 38.25 39.650 
Ni silver, 10 pet 51.96 54.18 ca 
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Nonferrous Prices 


PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum ingot, 99+%, 10,000 ~ 
freight allowed ..... Sheoccoess 19.00 
Aluminum pig . cose Beeee 
patineng. Ameri * Laredo, Tex.. 39.00 
llium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be... $1.56 
Bary lium aluminum 6% Be, Dollars 
per lb contained Be ............$69.50 
Bismuth, ton lots ........+-e+-ee+ $3.36 
Cadmi del’d .. $2.25 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per ib). "$2. 40 to $2. ait 


od electro, Conn. Valley ne aelh 

Cop) ‘ane ES oni otnnbe 24. “3s 
Gol S. Treas. dollars per oz...$35.00 
Tadium,” 93. 8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per mer G8. ..c0es Se 
Lead, St. Louis ........ a see oe 15.80 
Lead, De SOG . idunsivis he execu 16.00 
Magnesiu 99. 8+ %, t. o.b. Freeport, 


senaeeeion oa i ~¥ 106 to 500 Ib. 

esiu stic. oO 

o_ 42.00 to 44.00 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask, 

f.o.b. New York ..... ... «$188 to $191 
Nickel electro, f.o.b. N. Y. ‘warehouse 59.58 
Nickel oxide sinter, at Copper 

Creek, Ont., contained nickel em 


Palladium, dollars per troy oz...... $24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz...$90 to $93 
Silver, New York, cents per oz.... bay 25 
Ta, De WEL KAS een eK odascanead .$1.215 
OU, DORMS 06. ccessvosecervas $5.00 
i Pn i MD .. cco ceceedons 15.00 
A Ser Bn Mdeh oa 0 Cees seem 15.83 
Zirconium copper, 50 pct ....-.... $6.20 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass Ingot 


(Cents per lb, delivered carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


RO are Pore 27.25 

No. 120 bso heme bess ede eee 26.75 

IEEE 6.0.0 c:e ss 0200 oka eeemantee - 26.26 
80- — 10 poset 

Rare owovne® .. 83.00 

No. CO Ee rer me 30.50 
88-10-2 os 

Eee ee 41.60 

EN | 3 Sc.o Ry eva «. 59 hee oa 40.00 

SC EE. 6. i G9, Sh Sow Rae 34.50 
Yellow ingot 

SS Per eee ee 23.25 
Manganese bronze 

FE eee ee 


Aluminum ingot 


(Cents per ib, 10,000 Ib and over) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 


13 alloy (0.60 copper max.) Fal 
ASX-679 ..... 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


O.Re Ghee, TERE, seciccs ce .« 20.6 
OG0 GOppets TIRE... 20-020 cece ot ane 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type) -ipeene Bae 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade) ........ 18.5 
Sen Ge cs ck esas bai wake ay Gb o ine 
SO . ce esis ssn e hn aWke ae . 20.8 
. 20.8 

19.5 


Grade 1—95-97%% ........0.000. 18.80 
Grade 2—92-95% ....... 0.0... 005 18.60 
Frade 8—90-92% .........0.. 18.40 
Grade 4—85-90% .. 1.0... 0.00.00. 18.20 
ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 


Anodes 


(Cents per Ib, freight allowed, 500 Ib lots) 
Copper 


Cast, oval, 15 in. or or ere 37.84 
Electrodeposited eae sane ite 33% 
Es 5 Weed has ow ke 6-08 eo 38.34 
Forged ball anodes ... ....... 43 
Brass, 80-20 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or p Sapee a's 34% 
Zine, oval ...... Wave «dames 26% 
BREE, QMOGOD oc ccccesees -eesss een 
Nickel, 99 pet plus 
ere a - 76.00 
Rolled, ‘depolarized ‘eiceehte ce ae 
are an inn kc etee cite cake $2.40 


Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 
per troy oz, f.o.b. yetpppntien 
CO, eas be eb deze Besos 5 97% 


Chemicals 


(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping points) 


Copper cyanide, 100 lb drum wae 63 
Cape sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl. 12.85 


Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 

lb bags, frt. allowed ........... 20% 
Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum ..... 27 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, - oz. 67 
Sodium a. 96 pct mestic 

200 Ib drums corccoes SRS 
Zine cyanide, 100 ib drum ..... oon SQ 





SCRAP METALS 
Brass oo, Scrap 
(Cents per 


shipments. oF 20,000 D fe 
1¢ for more than. ‘Hens 


Tun. 
Comer. weadeeses . 
Yellow brass ...... 


: 
of: 
wee 
own 
= 
ee 
SF 


ed brass ..... 194 
Comm. bronze ......... 20% 194 
Mang. bronze ......... 18% 174 
Brass rod ends ........ 18% ms 


Custom Smelters' Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delive 


to refnery) 
Se. 2 CONN WEN 0 osc cdceiscs. 19.% 
No. 2 copper wire ...... 0.00..." 11} 
Light cop BE pres snes cseccses A. 168 
Refinery CP URTNE Ss mtn nese 17.4 
Radiators. aaahs Gon FEPURTESS CS... 14. 


* Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivery 


to refinery) 
No. 1 copper Wire ......c00-00, - 19.8 
No. 2 copper wire ................ 11% 
Light copper ..... ° 


65m abate . 16, 
No. 1 composition ...... 5 


No. 1 comp. turnings a ee ee. ita 
Rolled — ears . Nesccaues Vm 
ee cove 16.58 
ee re bevs SA 
Aluminum 
Mixed old cast. ........... . 9 — 9X 
Mixed new clips ............ 10 —1) 
Mixed turnings, dry ........ 9 — $y 
Pots ANG PANS ces ccccsscess 8%4— 9 


Dealers’ Scrap 


(Dealera’ buying price, f.o.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 184%—19\ 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 17 —17\ 
Light GOBDGF ...ccesernss -» 15%—16 
New type shell cuttings e+e 15%—16 
Auto radiators (unsweated).. : —14y 
No. 1 composition ....... - 11%--18 
No. 1 composition turnings .. 17 —17% 


Unlined red car boxes .... 16%—17 
Cocks and faucets .......... 15 —15% 
Mixed heavy yellow brass. 11%—12 
Old rolled brass ........... 14%—15 
re 15%—16 
New soft brass clippings ese 16 —16% 
Brass rod ends ........... . 15%4—16 
No. 1 brass rod turnings .... 15 —15% 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts .... 6 — 6% 
Aluminum crankcases .. 7 —Th 
2S aluminum clippings ...... 10 
Old sheet and utensils ...... 7 —T1 
Borings and turnings .... 5 _— 6 
Misc. cast aluminum ..... 7 —1 
Dural clips (24S) ..... 7 —Th 
Zinc 
New zinc auenee. eRe ‘ 8 
Old zinc ... ses eral a a 5 
Zinc routings ........ beers Oo wm 
Old die cast scrap .......... 5 —54% 
Nickel and Mone! 

Pure nickel clippings ......-.- 35 —3 
Clean nickel turnings ......-- 35 = 
Nickel anodes ........-+-++* 36 — 
Nickel rod ends .........-+-. 35 — 
New Monel clippings: atiseeen 28 = 
Clean Monel turnings .. .... 20 —— 
Old sheet Monel ......++-+«- 283 — 


Nickel silver clippings, mixed. 13 “a 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed. 12 — 


. Lead 
Soft scrap, lead ......+-+-+ . 12 —"h 
eeeeee plates (dry) ... 7i— ; 
Batteries, acid free ..... 
Magnesium p - 
Segregated solids .....----: r = 
CastingS® .......-eseeeee* 

’ Miscellaneous . 
Block'tin .....+- ae 0 Se . -100 —) 
No. 1 pewter ....-+--++++° he eal 
No. 1 auto babbitt ...... . 5 Me 
Mixed common pee - oe Hip 
Solder joints .....- ‘ . ae . 
Siphon tops ....--+-+++* ae * 
Small foundry type . coos ie 
Monotype ....-+--eeeeeeerr” ; 1 ae 
tone. and stereotype .-.-+-** 15 7 joy 

ectrot eereeerereee® = il 
Hand picked | type shells ..... %% ° 
Lino. and stereo. dross ....-- 4 
Electro. dross. ....+-ee*+*°*" 
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‘Qur Country’s Strength 
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uate” “Our country’s strength is created by the responsibility and solidarity of individual 
2 citizens in a self-chosen government and economy. It can—and must—be perpet- 
) by — , } . .. mn F ’ 
at uated against all who seek to undermine it. The men and women who invest regu- 
A—1 . rs > . . ‘ ° q 
15 larly in United States Defense Bonds are contributing to our national integrity and 
to the traditions of personal independence so characteristic of a free people.” 
— Th 
10 
= Ty . , . , 
-. c Every pay day, 6,500,000 employed men and women... e monthly redemptions of unmatured E Bonds during 
— 14 9 “are contributing to our national integrity and to the tradi- each of 9 months (April to December, 1951) were less 
tion of personal independence . . .” by the systematic pur- than 1% of the amounts outstanding. 
8 . . . , 
5 chase of United States Defense Bonds. sy ; eh cdi 
—% @ the cash value of Series E Bonds held by individuals on 
mt P - me 397 *, 
" eid : i Pe a! December 31. 1951, amounted to $34,727,000,000—$4.8 
ow important is this contribution to national economy or epi 
—% nd cal eat billions more than the cash value of Series E’s outstand- 
an and personal security? Let’s look at a few figures. ates j 
— ing in August, 1945. 
—36 
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= * the cumulative purchases of 6,500,000 Payroll Savers That Americans have built personal security and a reser- 
—29 $1: : . a iat le ell 
=i add up to $130,000,000 per month. voir of purchasing power exceeding $34.7 billions is due 
—I3 ie 
' in no small measure to the patriotism and foresight of men 
* the number of individual E 3s ; 95 ale : va s 
—12\ ) ae eee & Dees nee Se. Eee Seer like Mr. Taylor and other leaders of industry who have 
es 65.06' OO) ieces—8%Y re ‘ ; 95 " e ° . 
— js pieces—8% more than in 1950. made the Payroll Savings Plan available to their employees. 
16 * purchases of $25 and $50 E Bonds—the denominations For help with your Payroll Savings Plan, phone, wire or 
—1 popular with Payroll Savers—were greater than the sales write to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
- of $900 and $1,000 E Bonds, Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 
70 
—60 
—14% 
“—— The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
—12% partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 
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Ceilings Return As Strike Ends 


Price rise follows end of steel dispute ... No. 1 grades 
first to climb . . . Others expected to follow more slowly .. . 
Some mills resisting increases . . . Jalopy order changed. 


Reports of a rising scrap market 
came hard on the heels of the end 
of the steel strike. Mills, not yet in 
full production, were reluctant 
early in the week to pay ceiling 
prices. But dealers generally were 
holding out for top prices, particu- 
larly in No. 1 grades. It may be a 
little while before No. 2 grades 
reach their maximum, but most in 
the trade feel that time is not too 
far off. 

In the meantime, movement was 
slow pending agreement on the 
pricing hassle. Blast furnace 
grades had not yet reflected the 
rise in most areas, but dealers ex- 
pect a firming as a winter ore 
shortage looms. Cast was firming 
slowly for the same reasons. 

Unprepared scrap, Grade 35, is 
the new designation for wrecked 
autos, busses, trucks, trailers, and 
other vehicles sold prior to demoli- 
tion, which on Aug. 2 will be 
priced under Ceiling Price Reg. 5, 
as amended. 

Basing point ceiling price for 
this grade is $12 under the No. 1 
base grade ceiling price. 

Amend. 9, CPR 5, also provides a 
dealer-to-dealer differential of 
$2.50 per ton covering collection of 
unprepared scrap. Previous allow- 
ance was only $1 per ton. 


Pittsburgh — Despite high inven- 
tories of consumers, the market was 
strong. Strength was based on two 
things: (1) A forthcoming slump in 
supply of production scrap, and (2) 
belief that lack of iron ore will force 
heavier reliance on scrap. Openhearth 
grades were back up to ceiling prices 
on appraisal. Cast was stronger. 


Chicago — An optimism had crept 
into the market here this week, bring- 
ing better prices in most scrap grades, 
although some of the cast grades of 
scrap were still in the doldrums. 
Orders were out for steelmaking, blast 
furnace, and electric furnace grades 
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at ceiling prices and large yards were 
not reluctant to accept cast if the price 
was not too high. Collections of in- 
dustrial scrap were still down, though 
agricultural was continuing to flow 
fairly well. 


Philadelphia—With the steel strike 
over, optimism pervades the scrap 
trade here—but nobody seems to know 
what’s going on. Market is a hodge- 
podge with some mills refusing to buy 
until they clear up the scrap they have 
on tracks or stored. Others are re- 
ported to have come in for No. 1 grades 
at ceiling. Things are expected to 
settle down in about a week. Cast 
grades are firmer and prices are up. 


Detroit—Market here seemed to be 
firming with growing optimism ex- 
tending into cast grades of scrap as 
well as the steelmaking scrap types. 
A dwindling supply of industrial scrap 
was beginning to pinch somewhat. Al- 
though no upward trend had been 
noted in cast grades, dealers were no 
longer quite so willing to rid their 
yards of cast scrap. General feeling 
is that the market will enter an up- 
trend in all grades in the near future. 
Reports were received of some up- 
grading. 





Cleveland Market on openhearth 
grades bounced back to ceiling prices 
in Cleveland and the Valley this week 
on the basis of mill buying. Purchase 
of Grades 1 to 5 by one Valley mill 
last week plus adjustment of former 
orders to ceilings by another left no 
doubt the market has regained its 
strength. Springboards in the Valley 
are $4.00. In Cleveland one major con- 
sumer fully expects to pay ceiling 
prices and springboards on all grades 
of scrap. This consumer was ex- 
pected to come in early this week. As 
yet this strength has not been passed 
wholly on to blast furnace grades but 
market is stronger. 


St. Louis—Settlement of the steel 
strike brought new strength to the 
market and a return to ceiling prices. 
Only change in cast grades is unstrip- 
ped motor blocks, up $5 to $40. Mill 
buying has been negligible because of 









unfilled orders and jammed yn) 
facilities. It will probably take & week 
or two to straighten things out. It} 
expected that rerolling rails and axle 
will go back on allocation. 






Birmingham — Some heavy melti 
scrap is moving from the Carolinas tj 
mills still operating at ceiling price 
f.o.b. but brokers today were unable 
to contact purchasing agents of re. 
opening companies to learn their 
needs. Cast market is very strong and 
offers cover a wide range, which makes 
it impossible to establish a price on 
No 1 cast and stove plate. Brokers and 
dealers expect heavy melting prices to 
remain at ceilings for some time and 
cast prices to climb back toward ceil. 
ings. For the most part dealers’ sup. 
plies are not too high. 

















Cincinnati — The chain reaction of 
bullishness has also had its effect on 
the Cincinnati market. One major 
consumer in the district claims it will 
make purchases of August require 
ments at full ceiling on all grades, 
Question resolves itself into not 
whether to pay ceiling but how much 
of a springboard is needed to bring in 
the scrap. Sharp drop in production 
scrap is resulting in greater demand 
for dealer material. Cast also is re- 
acting sympathetically to the increase 
in strength of steelmaking grades. 
















West Coast—Post-strike serap poli- 
cies of steel producers were not an- 
nounced last week but some drops were 
expected, principally on No. 1 and 2 
heavy melting. Although cast was 
fairly lively in Los Angeles, volume in 
Seattle was about half normal. About 
25 pet of the scrapyard workers have 
been laid off in the Seattle area and 
dealer buying is at a low ebb. 













Boston—For the first time since No. 
1 grades dipped under ceiling, there 
have been some sales at the top price. 
But most business is still on orders 
below ceiling. There is only 4 trickle 
of activity this week. 











Buffalo—With approximately 100,- 
000 tons of scrap stored in dealers 
yards, along the water front, in rail- 
road cars and in mills’ yards, dealers 
expect a one to three week embargo 
on shipments to mills. About 3000 cars 
have accumulated in the area. No buy- 
ing interest is reported yet and prices 
are unchanged. 
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for Stainless Scrap 


} 
_MLAFR........ 


Ostend & Paca Sts., Baltimore 30, Md.... LExington 6721 
Brokers, Converters and Dealers ... 51 Years of Service ! 


BUYERS OF STAINLESS SCRAP, STRAIGHT CHROMES, NICHROME, PURE NICKEL, NICKEL ALLOYS & INCONEL 
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Pittsburgh 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... ivan $43.00* 
No. 2 hvy. melting ... 43.00* 
No. 1 bundles ida ache picts 44.00* 
No. 2 bundles Geatssnnd. 200s 43.00* 


Machine shop turn. .$29.00 to 30.00 
Mixed bor. and ms. turns. 29.00 to 30.00 


Shoveling turnings ..... 33.00 to 34.00 
Cast iron borings .... 32.00 to 33.00 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate sites 46.50° 
Heavy turnings ... .« 85.00 to 36.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting has ee 46.00° 
Scrap rails, random igth.. .... 48.00* 
Rails 2 ftand under ..... .... 52.00° 
RR. steel wheels ........ ans 51.00* 
RR. spring steel ........ eee 51.00° 
RR. couplers and knuckles ... 51.00° 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... ia 52.00 
CUpom ORS, ..c2scrcceccs 16.00 to 46.50 
Heavy nD cast. ... 5 45.00 
Malleable vasa 55.00 
Chicago 
No. 1 hvy. melting .. $41.00 to $42.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 40.00to 41.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 41.00 to 42.00 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles - 41.00to 42.00 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles.... 36.00 to 37.00 
Machine shop turn. - 31.00to 32.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 35.50to 36.50 
Shove ling turnings --- 309.50 to 36.50 
Cast iron borings - 35.50 to 36.50 
Low phos. forge crops .- 50.00to 51.00 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate .. 45.00* 
Low phos. 3 ft and under 44.00 to 45.50 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting scm ee 44.50° 
Scrap rails, random lgth.. .... 46.50° 
Rerolling rails ... » 5: pair see 51.50* 
Rails 2 ft and under .... 50.50* 
Locomotive tires, cut ; os 49.50°* 
Cut bolsters & side frames nie 47.50° 
Angles and splice bars .. .. 49.50° 
RR. steel car axles ...... ‘ 56.50* 
RR. couplers and knuckles es 49.50° 
No. 1 machinery cast -. 44.00 to 45.00 
Cupola cast. .. -+eee 42.00 to 43.00 
Heavy bres ikable cast. .. 35.00to 37.00 
Cast iron brake shoes. . a 41.00t 
Cast iron car wheels .. é< 47.007 
Malleable bye ‘ - 50.00 to 51.00 
Stove plate . 10.00 to 41.00 
Philadelphia 
No. 1 hvy. melting ......$40.00 to $41.50* 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 38.00 to 39.00 
No. 1 bundles : ... 40.00 to 42.50* 
No. 2 bundles 5 been 38.00 to 39.00 
Machine shop turn. . 29.00 to 30.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. -. 31.00to 32.00 
Shoveling turnings ... 33.50 to 34.50 
Clean cast chem. borings. 34.00 to 34.50 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate rs 45.00* 
Low phos. 3 ft and under .. 45.50* 
Low phos. bundles ee ay 44.50° 
Hvy. trimmings ... ha anes 41.50* 
RR. steel wheels ‘ pu acs 49.50°* 
RR. spring steel ........ .. 49.50°* 
Rails 18 in. and under... “ 52.50°* 
Cupola cast 41.00 to 42.00 
Heavy breakable cast. - 40.00 to 41.00 
Cast iron carwheels as. | ote aie 47.00¢ 


SOD isc cai oes oie s 55.00t 
Unstripped motor blocks . 34.00to 35.00 
Drop broken mach’y cast. 48.00 to 49.00 


Charging box cast. ...... 39.00to 40.00 
Cleveland 
No. 1 hvy. melting seo a $42.00* 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 42.00* 
ae : paeens ; $3.00 
No. bundles 43. 
PG NO 3 ss shan nh . isos 
Machine shop turn ..--$27.00 to 28.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .. 31.00 to 32.00 
re ling turnings .. 831.00to 32.00 
‘ast iron borings . 31.00 to 32.00 
coer phos. 2 ft and under. . Fen 48.00° 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 45.00¢ 
Rails 3 ft and under .... .... 50.00* 
Rails 18 in. and under : 53.00° 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 48.50to 49.50 
Cast fron carwheels ..... a 47.00+ 
Stove plate Me's Ree &e - 45.00 to 46.00 
PEED. c.nkndiscivinee - 51.00 to 52.00 
Youngstown 
No. 1 hvy. melting : ‘ - $43.00* 
No. 2 hvy. melting 43.00* 
No. 1 bundles 44.00* 
No. 2 bundles aioe 43.00* 
Machine shop turn. ...... "$28.00 to 29.00 
Shoveling turnings ; 32.00 to 33.00 
Cast iron borings slate 32 00 to 33.00 
Low phos. plate ......... 46.50° 
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Scrap Prices —— 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Going prices of iron and steel scrap as 
obtained in the trade by THE IRON AGE 
based on representative tonnages. All 


prices are per gross ton delivered to con- 
sumer unless otherwise noted. 

*Scrap at basing point ceiling. Broker's 
fee not included. 

tScrap at shipping point ceiling. Broker's 
fee not included. 





Buffalo 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $37.00 to $38.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 37.00 to 38.00 
No. 1 bushelings ........ 38.00to 39.00 
No. 1 bundles .........- 38.00 to 39.00 
No. 3 bundles .....«..+.% 37.00 to 38.00 
Machine shop turn. ..... 28.00 to 29.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 32.00to 33.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 32.00 to 33.00 
Cast iron borings ....... 32.00 to 33.00 
Low phos. plate ........- = es 45.50° 
Scrap rails, random igth. .... 47.00° 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... rh 51.00° 
RR, steel wheels ........ . 50.00° 
RR. spring steel .. Seah 50.00* 
RR. couplers and knuckles one 50.00°* 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... ; 45.00T 
No. 1 cupola cast. ...... 40.00 to 41.00 
Small indus. malleable .. .... 55.00¢ 
Birmingham 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... coe. $38.00° 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... «+... 38.00* 
No. 1 bundles ° we 39.00° 
Electric furnace bundles.. .... 41.00° 
PE ED cv essences us 38.00° 
No. 1 busheling ......... cane 39.00° 
Machine shop turn. ..... eevee 29.00* 
Shoveling turnings ...... ; 33.00° 
Cast iron borings wes 33.00° 
Bar crops and plate nee 44.00* 
Structural and plate, 2 ft. ee 44.00° 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. .. 41.00° 
Scrap rails, random lgth. suing 43.00° 
Rerolling rails ....... : as 48.00° 
Rails 2 ft and under .... .. 47.00°* 
Angles & splice bars ... err 46.00° 
Std. steel axles cauaiae - 53.00° 
No. 1 cupola cast. .. . 44.00 to 45.00 
Stove plate ... ..... 40,00 to 41.00 
Cast iron carwheels (xcs a 47.004 
Charging box cast. ...... 39.00 to 40.00 
Heavy breakable ........ 36.00 to 37.00 


Drop broken machinery .. 42.00to 43.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 35.00 to 36.00 


St. Louis 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... «see $40.00° 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... cane 40.00°* 
No. 2 bundled sheets .... .... 40.00* 
Machine shop turn. ...... ty. 26.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... ee 28.00 
Rails, random lengths ...... 45.00° 
Rails 3 ft and under .... .... 50.00 
Locomotive tires, uncut .. .... 48.00 
Angies and splice bars... .. 48.00° 
Std. steel car axles ...... Fae 55.00° 
Rp ee ear eee 48.00° 
re See eels. 40.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. .... .... 38.00 
Cast iron brake shoes.... a 38.00 
UNV MEME oo cccuycusse aed 42.00 
Cast iron car wheels .... 45.00to 46.00 
BEGTIORDIO «5. cenese -. 45.00 to 50.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. ye 40.00 
New York 


Brokers’ Buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ... he 00 to vas. o8 


No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 31.50 to 

Pe EOD 0c os edinen 31.50 to 33. 50 
Machine shop turn. ..... 22.00 to 22.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 24.00to 24.50 
Shoveling turnings ...... 24.00 to 24.60 


Clean cast chem. borings.. 30.00 to 30.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ... 42.00 to 43.00 
Mixed yard cast. ........ 33.00 to 35.00 
Charging box cast. ...... 36.00 to 38.00 
Heavy breakable cast. ... 33.00 to 35.00 
Unstrp. motor blocks .... 29.00to 30.00 










Boston 
Brokers’ ee ee 


No. 1 hvy. melting . “Vee 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 31.00 to > 
No. 1 bundles ........:.. 31.00 to 

No. 2 bundles ......... 31.00 to 32, 
No. 1 busheling ......,. 31.00 to inn 
Machine shop turn. .... 19.00 to 20.99 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 19.00to 20.94 
Shoveling turnings ...... ona 20.00 
Clean cast chem. portage 24.00 to 26.09 
Mixed cupola cast. ...... 33.00to 34.09 
Heavy breakable cast. + 30.00 to 31.00 
Stove plate ..ai sees 30.00 to 3 


Detroit 
Brokers’ Buying prices per gross ton, on cars; 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 2 hvy. melting . 
No. 1 bundles, openhearth 
No. 1 bundles, 
furnace ......+.. 
New busheling .......... 
Machine shop turn. ..... 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 
Shoveling turnings .... ee: 
Cast iron borings ....... ola 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate ... 


faasen 22 to 8 


No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 46.00to 
Heavy breakable cast. ... 40.00 to 
Stove plate ..<.evanueue ie 
Automotive cast. . ownd 


Cast iron brake shoes ti ase 


Cincinnati 


No. 1 hvy. melting ......$40.50 to $41.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 39.00 to 41 
No. 1 bundles .......... 40.50to 41.00 
No. 2 bundles ...<«....> - 40.50 to 41.00 
Machine shop turn. ..... 28.50to 29.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 33.50to 34.50 
Shoveling turnings ...... 33.50 to 34.50 
Cast iron borings ....... 33.50to 34.50 
Low phos. plate ........ eoss 45.50° 
Low phos. 2 ft and under. |... 48.00° 
Rails, random lengths... .... 47.00° 
Rails, 18 in. and under... .... 53.00° 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 46.00to 

Hvy. breakable cast. .... 39.00to 40.00 
Drop broken cast. ....... 49.00 to 


San Francisco 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... «-. $34.00° 
No. 2 hvy. melting .....++ «++. $4.00° 
No. 1 bundles ..... pees ame 35.00° 
No. 2 bundles ......... on -aeae 29.00 
Machine one CUPMs's2 keane eee 20.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. .... 41.00° 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. .... 37.00° 
Scrap rails random Igth.. .... 39.00 


No. 1 cupola cast. ...... @ ied 42.00 


Los ae: 
No. 1 hvy. melting . occ: Se 


No. 2 hvy. melting . a. eo 34.00" 
No. 1 bundles ........-- ois 35.00 

No. 2 bundles ......++++ Sous 29.00 

Mach. shop turn. .... wane 20.00. 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. .... 41.00° 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. ..-- $7.00° 
Scrap rails, aa igth. Mees 39.00 

No. 1 cupola cast. . ak chhas 45.00 

» eg 

No. 1 hvy. melting . oltnees $34.00° 
No. : hvy. melting .....- ees ee 
No. 1 bundles ........++ uae . % 
No. 2 bundles . uh ah ee 00° 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under.. -... sr o0° 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. .--- oe 
No. 1 cupola cast. ...... ant 5 


Heavy breakable ......+ «++: $2.00 


. Hamilton, Ont. 


0 
No. 1 hvy. melting .....- «++ $35.0 
No. 1 bundles .......-++ ++: a 
No. 2 bundles . vivid «soe 33.00 
Mechanical bundles ewe .* 31.00 
Mixed steel scrap .....-- <r 32.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ...- -- 35.00 
Rails, remelting ....-.-- ae 33.00 
Rails, rerolling .....+-.+ «++ 30.00 
Bushelings ........- oe Peas 33.00 
Bush., new fact. prep’d... . 32.00 
Bush., new fact. unprep Fis 3200 
Short steel turnings ....- 4 50.00 
Cast SCTAp .....-ce-eee8 °° . 
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The facilities and experienced person- 
nel in each of our offices, stand ready 
to supply your every scrap require- 


ment whenever and wherever needed. 
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Conparison of Pricesa—-_ —m—"———_. 


Steel prices on this page are the average of various 


Price advances over previous week are 


Printed in Heavy 


f.o.b. quotations of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, Type; declines appear in /talics. 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown. ne ems a July ly 29, Jaly 22, Ju July 1, Jay, 
Flat-Rolled Steel: July 29, July 22, July 1, July 31, Pet GrCes WES) 

(cents per pound) 1952 1952 1952 1951 Foundry, del’d Phila.. $58.19 —_ $58, 19 win 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 3.60 3.60 3.60 38.60 Seen Ag ra Aaa ;; 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.59 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 435 435 435 4.35 ee cee Cin’ti i 55.58 55.58 55.58 
Galvanized sheets (10ga) 4.80 480 4.80 4.80 Foundry, ee me a oe 
Hot-rolled strip ........ 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Foundry, Chica got gas 52.50 52.50 52.50 
Cold-rolled strip ....... 4.75 4.75 4.75 = 4.75 Basic, del’d Philadelphia. 57.27 5727 5727 56g2 
DOK 5c puss taasenrues 8.70 3.70 3.70 8.70 Besie, Valley Surnece ... SRS: B® Be ae 
Plates wrought iron .... .7.85 785 785 7.85 Melleabie, Valles’... 6850. fae Gee 52.50 

> lp VOUOY ccccoce ° A i 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302) 36.75 36.75 386.75 36.75 Chavet, Glare ...... 70.56 70:36 70:56 un 
Tin and Terneplate: _Ferromanganeset eceves 186.25 186.25 186.25 18695 

(dollars per base box) teh ae for dell 
Tinplate (1.50 Ib.) cokes $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 cay diatrict isd pe charges fer Celivery to Counériee te the Cu. 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 Ib.) 7.40 7.40 7.40 7.40 TAverage of 2 prices quoted on Ferroalloy pages. 
Special coated mfg. ternes 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 Seren: 

Bars and Shapes: (per gross ton) 

(cents per pound) No. 1 steel, Pittsburgh. ..$43.00* $41.75 $38.50 $44.09" 
Merchant bars ......... 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 No. 1 steel, Phila. area.. 40.75 40.50 40.50  42,50* 
Cold finished bars ...... 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.55 No. 1 steel, Chicago .... 41.50 40.00 38.50 42.50 
re 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 No. 1 bundles, Detroit... 41.15* 41.15* 41.15* 41,15* 
Structural shapes ...... 8.65 3.65 3.65 8.65 Low phos, Young’n...... 46.50* 46.50* 46.50* 46,50* 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 31.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 46.25 42.00 42.00 49,00; 
Wrought iron bars...... 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 41.50 39.50 38.50 49,00} 
Wire No. 1 cast, Chicago .... 42.50 39.50 40.5 v.00} 

(cents per pound) ~ *Basing pt., not including broker’s fee. 

BIS WEED anc cnccsccsa 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 tShipping pt., not including broker's fee. 
Rails Coke: Connellsville: 

(dollars per 100 Ib) (per net ton at oven) 

Heavy rails ............ $3.60 $3.60 $3.60 $3.60 Furnace coke, prompt...$14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $14.75 
RARE GEIS ccinccccecscs 400 4.00 4.00 4.00 Foundry coke, prompt... 17.75 17.75 17.75 = 17.15 
Semitinished Steel: Nonferrous Metals: 
(dollars per net ton) (cents per pound to large buyers) 
Rerolling billets ........ $56.00 $56.00 $56.00 $56.00 Copper, electro, Conn. ... 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
Slabs, rerolling ........ 56.00 56.00 56.00 656.00 Copper, Lake, Conn. .... 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 
Forging billets ......... 66.00 66.00 66.00 66.00 Tin, Straits, New York.. $1.215 $1.215 $1.215 $1.06 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 Zinc, East St. Louis .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 17.50 

s Lead, St. Louis ......00. 15.80 15.80 15.80 16.80 
Wire Rod and Skelp: Aluminum, virgin ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 

(cents per pound) Nickel, electrolytic ..... 59.58 69.58 59.58 59.58 
WED DOOD: cnn ctacdnes'ts 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 Magnesium, ingot ...... 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
SED. ncaneertcn Gua ened 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 39.00 39.00 39.00 42.00 

Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the weighted finished steel 
Cc i ; scoteeel sa erece tee wevfeet athe ts yee St 
omposite Prices to 1940 inclusive and 1946 to 1948 inclusive. The use of quarterly 
figures has been eliminated because it was too sensitive. (See 
p. 139 of May 12, 1949, issue.) 
Finished Steel Base Price Pig Iron Scrap Steel 
SGy Ea BGR cio en vccus eS - $52.77 per eroes Wohs. lle $41.75 per gross ton...... 
One week ago.......... GBBOG POE Tic ccccccsce - S279 CARE GOR. i Se ses 40.75 per gross ton...... 
One month ago........ eee OO Bis to 0ceesa's . 52.77 per gross ton.... .eee++-39.17 per gross ton...... 
One year ago.......... ee eee - 68.60 per gross tom.... == serves. 43.00 per gross ton...... 
High Low High Low High Low 
062..... 4.131¢ Jan. 1 4.131¢ Jan. 1 $52.77 May 2 $52.72 Jan. 1 $42.00 Jan. 1 $39.17 July 1 
5061 .<.. 4.181¢ Jan. 2 4.131¢ Jan. 2 52.72 Oct. 9 52.69 Jan. 2 47.75 Jan. 30 42.00 Oct. 23 
1950.... 4.131¢ Dee. 1 3.837¢ Jan. 3 52.69 Dec. 12 45.88 Jan. 3 45.13 Dec. 19 26.25 Jan. 3 
1949.... 3.837¢ Dec. 27 3.705¢ May 3 46.87 Jan. 18 45.88 Sept. 6 43.00 Jan. 4 19.33 June 28 
1988 ..... 3.721¢ July 27 3.198¢ Jan. 1 46.91 Oct. 12 89.58 Jan. 6 43.16 July 27 $9.75 Mar. 9 
es 3.193¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 1 87.98 Dec. 30 $0.14 Jan. 7 42.58 Oct.. 28 29.50 May 20 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 1 30.14 Dec. 10 25.87 Jan. 1 81.17 Dec. 24 19.17 Jan. ; 
1945.... 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 25.87 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May 22 
1944.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 $23.61 19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. 24 
1948.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
1942... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
SPA «uo 2.396¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 $22.00 Jan. 7 $18.92 May 22 
1940.... 2.30467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 21.88 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. : 
1939.... 2.35367¢ Jan. 3 2.27207¢ May 16 22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept.12 22.50 Oct. 3 14,08 May 16 
1938.... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June : 
1937.... 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.82268¢ Jan. 4 82.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 21.92 Mar. 30 12.67 June ; 
1936.... 2.32263¢ Dee. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 19.74 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11 17.75 Dee. 21 12.67 June 
1929.... 2.31773¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 i - 
Weighted index based on steel bars, Based on averages for basic iron Average of No. 1 heavy od 
shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot at Valley furnaces and foundry tron steel scrap delivered to co = Chi- 
and cold-rolled sheets and strips, repre- at Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, at Pittsburgh, *philadelphia an 
senting major portion of finished steel Valley and Birmingham. cago. 
shipment. Index recapitulated in Aug. 
28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 1949. 
‘ ny 
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Bon AGE Mtalies identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per Ib., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply. 
BILLETS, BLOOMS, PIPE | PIL- SHAPES 
EL INGOTS SLABS SKELP|} ING |STRUCTURALS STRIP 
"“<% | 
| PRICES naa Hi Ser. | Hi Str. 
Rerolling | Forging A Steel Low Hot- Cold- HR. Low | C.R. Low 
Net Ton | Net Ton | Net Ton Sheet Carbon Alloy rolled rolled Alloy Alloy 
es Ns ee mt lance ae Oe ek ee ee eee 
| pethlehem, P ei lan nha menstrual seein ened 
- $56.00 B3 | $66.00 B3, | $70.00 B3 44583 | 3.7083 | 550B3 | 35083, | 46583 | 49583 | 6.40 B3 
Buffalo, N. Y R3 
_— LAD, ert eee ak onal ES | |S LT _—_—_ | 
Claymont, Del. Cacia pasiesaenatnaiteatiite } 
a ' 
Cater, Po tee — ee | 
an Te [| ae a2 | srse az | ana | Re bined 
“Hortsbers, Pa. cae Bees sited Sees oe oe 
Hartford, Cena. SI 2 ee Se ‘eapniananpmemed 
x gue B3 | sense Bs | stomn ns ||| are 8s | ssa | a0 — 
‘oes | RG i Ta a SS 
a i ae 
. New Haven, Conn. | | | | Ses br | | 
Phoenixville, Pa. oe 7 endl eee s women - —— 
Putnam, Conn. ee | bh a 
Sparrows Pt., Md. | | 35083 | 465.83 | 495 AS, | 6.40 BS 
| Fa ier al es tee 
| Worcester, Mass. | | a 
Trenton, N. J. 6.00 R+ | 
Alten, Il i _| ee “7: | | sas er 
Ashland, Ky | ee | ee tet’ |__| ssea | Po ed 
Canten-Massillen, | | | $66.00 R3 a & | ! 
Ohio 7 sainnpheitnlied _-_ 
| Chicage, ML. Pie a $56.00 UI | $66.00 UT, | $70.00 U7, 445Ul | 365U/, | 5S50U! |350Al, | 490 Al 
Chicago, Ill. | R3,W8 R3,W8 ws 8 3 
marmot 90800 RS | | 4.65 A5,J3 br S 
a eee 4.40 M2? 4.85 G3 5.95 G3 
Detroit, Mich. $54.00 RS $69.00 RS | $73.00 RS | Soc | S452 
60 RS, 
D2 
Duluth, Mina. — 
| ee ee ee a ee ee = 
| Gary, Ind. Harbor, $56.00 U/ | $66.00 UI | $70.00 U/, 4.4513 |365U!, | 550U/, |350U/, | 49013 5.30 UL 
z iana Y/ 3 B Y/,B iiss 
' ee esl aoe 
: | Granite City, It. =a ro a Os et a c | bi cei 
2 | Kokomo, Ind. | = a | eh tata dntil 
Middletown Ohie =“— | ee jassam || 
Niles, Ohio ; - oa | r | | 4.00 SI | 5.35 SI | 5.40 SI | 6.55 SI 
ron. a | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | $52.00 U7 | $54.00 U/, | $56.00 U/ | $66.00U/ | $70.00U/,| 3.35U! | 445U/ | 3.65U/, | SS0Ul, | 4.00S9,S7 | 4.65 J3,A7 | 
ae ’ a cil 3.45 J3 B 3B | 3.75 43 5.00 43 | 
ected scene beets 
Portsmouth, Obie | | a, Pe feos | 
Weirton Wheeling, be 8 3.90 W3 | 3.60 W3 | 4.65 W3,F3 | 5.75 W3 | 7.20 W3 
ollansbee Va | EEE 
a meee iat... F- “6.00¥/ | 350U/, | 4.65 R23, ¥/| 530U/, | 6.55 R3 
cangstown, Ohio ae | ifs ie $70.00 Y1, | 3.38U/, | | w.yi | $25c574| RS” | 705¥1 
a Sa eee —— 
Fontana, Ca | $79.00 K/ $80.00 Ki "$80.00K7 | $75.00K7 $75.00K7 | $85.00K/ | $89. '$89.00K7 | 425K/ | 6.10Ki | 475K/ | 630K/ | 620K) | 695K) — 
Geneva, Utah ad $66.00 C7 3.65 C7 5.50 C7 i: | ee aati 
Keses City, Mo. ra — ee | Sere [ae = ae 4.25 S2 | a. 4.10 S2 ss aig al 
._| la legen. GM va Paes , ——— $85.00 B2 | ioe a $90.00 B2 | a ioe 425 B2, | 6.05 B2 |4 4.25 B2,C7_ | 6.40 Cl | 6.05 B2 
a | 
w cnneneesinien vail ae, = onten — — — — -_ ae, a 
3 Minnequa, Cole. ae era | 4.10 C6 | 4.55 C6 a EEE 
Sun Francisca, a eee ae $85.00 B2 * Pepe | 420.82 | 6.00 B2 4 25 C7,B2 is | 60s Bz | 
iles, Cal | 4.56 PI | Bo cnkenial 
L Seattle, Wash. | $73.00S/7|___ oe ee $85.00 B2 7 | :=‘?;””””S”t*« or Poe [oe t eee 
Le | EERE OOOO, OE, ES LLL. 
Atlanta, Ga. er 4.05 A8 | | 
E | Birmingham, Ala, | $56.00 T2 | $66.00 72 | . 3.65 R3,T2, 5.9072 | 3.50 R3,T2 | 5.30 72 | 
3 _Mlsboma City, Ale, | F — ‘ eieiatitiades | ee 
"| Houston, Texas — $62.00 S2 | $74.00 S2 | $78.00 S2 | 4.05 S2 | 3.90S2 | 
97 
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WIRE 
SHEETS ROD | TINPLATE} aa _ STEEL 
ee eee PRICES 
Hot-rolled Hi Str. Hi Str. Hi Str. Hot- Cokes* Electro* | Holloware 
18 ga. Cold- | Galvanized | Enameling} Terne | Low Alloy | Low Alloy | Low Alloy | rolled 1.25-b 0.25.1b. | Enameling 
& hvyr. rolled | 10 ga. 12 a. 10 ga. H.R. CR. Galv. 19 ga. base box base box 29 ga. 
- | es Cs Ee em Seco ———$_|_ 
i ie ae ee ee suntashrenvisioninelieemanecestecinetns atetetitintiae nae ee Bethlehem, Pa. 
3.60 B3 | 4.35 B3 5.40 B3 | $35.83 | | | 4.10 W6 | | Buffalo, N.Y. 
ake et me | | t Special coated ale a = 
——_——|—___|_____- - —~--—-- —|————| | ternes deduct 95¢ from — | ——__ Clarment, Del 
1.25-lb coke base box C i 
eee ae — = > | —|——_—|——_—_—_|____ ~~ Con-onting quality |-_—____ satooniie, Pe. 
4.00 A2 5.65 A lackplate 55 to 128 Ib, C Ty 
mene narnia emanates - — eee from 1.25-Ib |——__ <eathahachen, Pa, 
| | 
omens a aon Co i eto deepest ceciniiidiia aie dag ccsieieaae eee *SCOKES. 1 s0-tb, ess sel Harvicharg, Pa. 
| add 25¢. Hartiord, Coon. 
eenpinaieca ead : ns Se ene lator, Cann, 
es es | al __ | 410 BS 25¢; 0.75-Ib, add 65¢. | hinsiuin te. 
| Newark, N.J._ . 
| New Haven, Conn 
ate ane a “= = saiceallediinenen mead - rc asd eine oe eat 5 alee ana ieee ; 
Phoeniaville, Pa. 
| | Putnam, Conn. 
3.6083 | 43583 4.80 B3 5.40 B3 | 655B3 | 6.75 B3 | 420.83 | $8.55 5 B3 | $7.25 B3 | Sparrows Pt, Ma 
4.40 A5 Worcester, 7 
| 4.20 R4 ‘Tel 
siamese aan mn a rat  ascunstammasuanas hemasnnasesnatasnn /esmngunespanisnjmnaasiainaiepiinaieaennEEe a 
4.40 LI Alton, lll : 
3.60 A7 4.80.47 | 4.65 A7 Ashland, Ky. 
- 4.80 R3 Canton-Massillon 
Ohie 
3.60W8 = | 5.40Ul : 4.10 A5,R3 Chicago, Ill 
4 
3.60 R3,J3 | 4.35 R3,J3 | 4.65 R3 5.40 R3,J3 | 6.55 R3,J3 “4.10 AS Cleveland, Ohio 
| 
3.8063 | 4.5563 a $9563 | 7.1063. | we 1 ok, | Detroit, Mich 
4.40 M3 
a, 7 ~ - ae 7 7 - fe Pe a ; “Duluth, Minn. 
3.60U/, | 4.35Ul, | 480U/.J3 | 465U/,13 | $20U! | S.40UI,13 | 6SSUI,13 5.4013 | 410¥/ | $8.45 73, | $7.15U/,13| $.85UI — | Gary, Ind. Harber, 
Y/,13 Y/,13 5.90 Y/ 7.05 Y/ UI, YI | 5.30 Y/ Indiana 
4.30 G2 : | 5.05 G2 = 5.50 G2 5.35 G? : - ; i: : = oa eae S1. 35 G2 6.05 G2 Granite City, Ill 
a 5.20 C9 : . ‘ 7 Kokomo, Ind 
4.35 A7 4.65 A7 5.20 47 —_ oe a ies Middletown, Ohio 
5.25 N3 6.00 N3 6.00 N3 | 5.40S! _ Niles, Ohio 
4.00 S/ Sharon, Pa 
3.60 U/ 4.35 U/ 4.80 U/ 4.65 U/ "5.40 U/, 1,J3 6.55 UI,J3 7.20 U/ “4.10 AS $8. 45 U 1,J3 | $7.15 U1,J3 5.85 U/ Pittsburgh, Pa 
J3,A7 ]3,A7 4.41 P6 
3.75 A ——_ 
: e 4.30 P7 . co Portsmouth, Ohio 
3.60W3,W5) 5.35F3 | 4.80W3,W5 5.20W3,W5| 5.75W3 | 6.90 W3 ; «| «$8.4SW3,W5S) $7.15W3,W5| 6.15 WS Weirton, Wheelie 
4.35W3,W5 5.85 F3 Follansbee, W. Ya ‘ 
3.60U/. | 435R3, | SS0R! 465Y/ 6.05 E2 | 5.40U/,R3| 6.55 R3 6.05 R/,E2 4.10 Y/ $8.45 R3| $7.15 R3 Teungstown, Obie 
R3, Yi Y/ 5.90 Y/ 7.05 Y/ 
a ra 
4.55 K/ 5.30 K/ 6.35 K/ 7.50 K/ 4.90 KI Fontana, Cal. 
37007. | ei . so ee Geneva, Utah 
wanes emacs — pe ee Kansas City, Me 
“4.30 C7 5.55 C7 a 5.40C7 | 4.90 B2,C7 | $9.20C7 | $790C7__ Los Angeles, Cal 
~ 4.35 CC a ae a Minnequa, Cole 
. — a — — —_'——--—_- _ ee eo ee _ —— - San Francisco, Gl 
4.30 C7 5.30 C7 5.55 C7 | | Niles Cal 7 
— = = F a 7 — re = Seattle, Wash. 
ee 
Ps Atlanta, Ga. 
3.60 R3,72 4.35 T2 4.80 R3,T2 5.40 72 4.75 R3 4.10 R3,T2 | $8.55 72 $7.25 72 we aha ab 
ne A " " p “4.50 S2 4 ae ee 7, is Houston, Texas 
ON 
mm ‘ ail . Q 95? 
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RON AGE er eee ee Te 
sTEEI 8 | 
oa ARS PLATES WIRE 
pRICES -——— - - _—— 
Alloy Allo Hi Str. Hi Str. 
| Carbon Reinfore- Cold Hot- Cold H.R. Low Carbon Floor Low Mfgr’s. 
| Steel ing Finished rolled Drawn Alloy Steel Plate Alloy | Alloy Bright 
— =—_ eee See ae 
— | | 
sethlebem, Ps pees xf es OO: 1S _| eS 
else, N.Y 13.70 B3,R3 | 3.70 B3,R3 | 4.60 BS 4.40 B3,R3 | 5.40 B3 | 5.55 B3 3083 | 485 W6 
aad -|—— ore ant ee —|—_—_——— ————$<<—_—$—_——— 
Claymont, Del. | peetetrsfrantes | }41sce 4.85 C4 
—_ = eee eo =o ee oe ve oo ip a oa 
catia te. | | Daas MER LBS 3 4 | vipa, [41s L4 | 5.25 L4 ae te | 
Cantbobecken, Ps Pa. | | | oe 41542 | 47542 |S05A2_ | 5.90.42 a | 
Yarisburg, Pe. | ee | 6.30 C3 63003 | 
—————— SS. es — Bam — —_ ” } — — 
Hartford, Conn } | 5.10 RS ; _ is 5.85 R3 aa ae ee | a 
Johnstown, Pa. | (3.70 B3 37083 | | 430 B3 | 5.58 B3 | 3.70 B3 475B3 | 565B3 | 4. [ass Bs 
6 Newt : | 5.00 Wi0 . | 5.75 Wid * 
. New ) Haven, Conn. 
| 
Phoeniril Pa 
Putnam, Conn. 5.10 W10 
Spaewe Point, Mad. | ‘3. 70 B3 3.70 B3 4. 78 Bs 5. 65 BS 4.95 B3 
} ~=—- Worcester, Mees. 5.75 A5 5. 15 AS, W6 
Trenton, N J. 
Nee ae omevailgumnnainmetanelmmamnenasibelicnnsapanaiedsbneiaipmasi ae ee 
Aiton 4.15 Li 5.05 Li 
Ashland, Ky 3.70 A7 
Canton-Massillon | 3.70 R3 4.55 R3,R2 | 3.95 75 “4.90 T5 
| 4.30 R3 | 5.40 R3,R2 
Chicago, Il "3.70 UI,R3, | 3.70 R3 4.55 A5.B5, | 4.30UI,R3 | 5.40 R3,W8 | 3s 70U/,W8 | 4.75UI | 4.75U/ 5.65 U! 5.10 W7 
ws | W8,Wi w8 W10,B5,L2 4.85 R3,A5, 
5.45 A5 K2,N4 
| Cleveland, Ohio 3.70 R3 — | 3.70 R3 | 4.55 45,C13 15.45.45 | 5.55. R3,J3 | 3.70 R3,J3 | 4.75 J3 5.65 R3,J3 | 4.85 A5,C13 
SS | os -_ —_ eee | a - a 
Detroit, Mich 3.85 RS (4.70 P8.R5 | 445R5 | 5.50 RS 
4.80 P3 4.65 G3 5.55 P8 
5.60 P3 
Duluth, Minn 4. 85 A5 
% Gary, Ind. Harbor, | 3.70, Y/, | 3.70U/,13, | 4.55 R3,M5, | 4.30U/,13, | 5.40 R3,MS5, | 5.S5U/,13 | 3.70U1,13, | 4.75 13 4.75 UI 5.65U/,13 | 5.10 M4 
5 Indiana B y/ 12 Y/ L2 6.05 Y/ Y/ 6.15 Y/ 
5 Granite City, II. = — Seek oe - Ve |} 44062 : 
iiitimint | | Sh he ie ae eo ae 4.95 C9 
Minnis |. ed eco see ction me jinn 
| | Niles, Ohio a | on es 3.95 Si 5.20 SI 5.70 SI 
| Sharen, Pa 
| Pittsburgh, Pa 3.70UI,J3_ | 3.70UI,J3 | 455 R3,A5, | 430U/,CI) | $.40CI/,S8, | $S5UI,J3 | 370U/J3 | 4.75U) | 4.75U/ 5.65 U/,J3 | 4.85 A5,J3 
73,58,W10, W10,C8,A5 5.23 Pé 
| c8 
Portsmouth, Ohio re. ae ee - ee - . . as oo as c 5.25 P7 
trie ae oS PU ee ee Ur ; ae 4.00 W3,W5 | as 
Follansbee, W. Va. 
| Youngstown, Ohio | 3.70.U/,R3, | 3.70U/,R3, “ASS Y/F2 | 430U/,Y/, | S40Y/,CI0, | 5S5U! | 3.20 UI,R3, 5.653 | 4.85 Y/ 
| Y/ Y/ Clo F2 6.05 Y/ Y/ 6.15 Y/ 
_— 
| Fontana, Cal 4.40 K/ 440K) 5.35 K/ 6.60 K/ 4.30 KI 5.70 K/ 6.25K/ 
| Geneva, Utah foc. ae a. 3.70 C7 5.65 C7 
| Kansas City, Me. 430S2.. |a3es2. | 4.90 S2 ; : 2. : F 5.45 S2 
|__| Los Angeles, Cal. 4.40 C7,B2 | 4.40C7,B2 | 5.35 B2 6.25 B2. : 5.80 C7,B2 
1a 
|}3 | Minnequa, Cole 4.15 SCT é [or aes 4.50 C6 5.10 C6 
San Francisco, Cal. “4.45 B2 4.45 B2 6.30 B2 5.80 C7 
Niles Cal 4.40 C7 4.40 C7 
4.65 P9 4.65 P9 
|_| Seattle, Wash 445B2 | 44582. | ree 6.30 B2 4.60 B2 6.55 B2 
Atlanta, Ga | 4.25 A8 | 4.25 A8 5.10 A& 
FE Birmingham, Ala ~ | 3.70 3,72 |370R3,72 | 7 5.55 72 3.70 R3,T2 5.6572 | 4.85 R3,72 
5 Alabama City, Ala. 
“ al cneemeinie tediemeiiule ee eth i > as ltt 
| | Houston, Tex. | 4.10 S2 “4.10 S2 “4.70 S2 4.10 S2 5.25 S2 
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With Principal Offices Base price, f.0.b.. dollars per tgp 
Alan Wood Steel Co.. Conshohocken, Pa. WARE- PIPE J 
Pet tet HOUSES . .. -" Alley Bars al 
American Steel & Wire Div., Cleveland “i —— 
Angell Nail & Chaplet Co., Cleveland is |¢ 
Steel Corp., Middletown, O. " zt d zt 3 ? z 2+ 
Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. . es £ist| « aed “3% bud 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 2 : % |¥ulgel| s 3 3 335) 3= : $« 
Bethlehem os Steel Cop. San Francisco 5 ad = = =|: <<| =<<| Ged 
Bethlehem .. Bethlchem, Pa. ee oe OO On ns ee se ns se eee Fasc ed 
Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. sme 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Ill. Baltimore,.....$.20 | 5.54-) 6.84-| 8.07 | 6.07 |...... 6.17 | 6.17 | 6.05 | 6.67 |....... Lai aol 
California Cold Rolled Steel Corp. Los Angeles Birmingham... .15 | 5.59 | 6.37 1.20. $.54|...... 5.85 | 5.70 | $.82] 7.60) Tose 
eee Ly eng ny ee Sestak. ....... .20 | 6.25 | 7.03 6.24- 6.20 | 7.174-) 6.38-) 6.28 | 6.10- 6.61-| 18.25-| 10.55-) 11.95 _— 
» Del. ; . Y 2 92 | 10.30 | 10.63 
ee Nite Pendests Co. cmetenn —- .20 | 5.50-| 6.28-| 8.06 | 5.86 |...... 5.89-| 5.80-| 5.52-| 6.18-| 10.15 | 10.45-| 11.99 Ales, I 
— ; Steel Doe. San Franci 5.54 | 6.32 | 8.20 5.98 | 5.82 | 5.55 | 6.45 10.52 _ 
a mee ee yw he gy he eg Chicage....... -20 | 5.54 | 6.32 | 7.65-] 5.49 |...... §.65-) 5.65 | 5.47 | 6.05-|....... 10.10]... in 
Ciatunentel Sesel Corp, Rabeme, lad. Clncianeti...... 1s | 5.87 | 6.39 | 8.12 | $.79|...... 6.17 | 6.12 | $.77 | 6.66 |....... 10.82 |... — 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York Indians | 
. Clevelnad...... .20 | 5.52-| 6.32 | 7.79-| 5.65-|...... 5.82-| 5.95-| 5.54-| 6.15-|....... ME. 
Cumberland Steel Co, Cumberland, Md. 5.54 7.96 | 5.88 5.83 | 6.16 | 5.61 | 6.40 Lonio, | 
nd Detreit........ .20 -| 6. .96-| 5.78 |...... -| 6. . PL i a04 10.37 |... 
yahoga Steel me veland 573 6.49 7.96 5.78 6-04 6.12 | 5.76 | 6.60 0.37 eta 
Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit Hensten....... .20 | 6.35-| 7.37-| 8.87 | 6.15 |...... 6.39-| 6.32-| 6.38 | 8.38-| 10.95 | 11.12-| 11,40 _ 
Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N J. 6.58 | 8.09 42 | 6.35 8.63 11.25 + er 
Eastern Stainless Stee! Corp . Baltimore Indianapolis...del'd. | 5.94 | 6.72 | 8.25 | 5.89 |...... 6.10 | 6.05 | 5.87 | 6.80 )....... TOGO Eo scecdsscisee Oalland 
Empire «» Mansfield, O. Pittsbur 
; K City.... .20 | 6.22-| 7.64-| 8.66-| 6.10-| 7.81 | 6.38-| 6.43-| 6.20-| 7.01-| 10.00 | 10.10 | 11.59 a 
Firth Sterling Stee & Carbide Corp., McKeesport, Pa. 7 6.40 | 7.68 | 8.70 | 6.90 6.74 | 6.48 | 6.77 | 7.22 Fut 
Se mer wang ery egy me cong Los Angeles... .20 | 6.35 | 8.15-| 9.25-| 6.40 [10.48 | 6.30-| 6.30 | 6.25-| 8.15 | 11.30 | 11.60 | 13.65 oon 
i“. . . . 4 Se is lp 
Globe Iron Co. Jartson, U. Memphis... .10 | 6.25 | 7.03 | 7.51 | 6.20 ]...... 6.36 | 6.96) 638) TMT | ood ooooofoscenfisn in 
Granite iy Stee » Granite City, Il. ° . 
Great Lakes Stee: Corp., Detroit Milwaukee..... .20| 5.71 | 6.48 | 7.82-| 5.66 |...... 5.81-| 5.82 | $.64 | 6.31-)....... RPM ack... = 
H F ., Detroi 7.86 ° ° : 
ieee + rig New Orleans... .15 | 5.98 | 7.01 | 8.26 | 5.93 |...... 6.09 | 6.09 | $.92 | 7.02 Jo... fo occcechccccehosess. 4 
Inland Stee! Co., Chicago 4 Cole 
: New York..... .30 | 6.09-| 6.90-| 8.07-| 6.36-| 7.67 | 6.47-| 6.39-| 6.22-| 7.03-| 10.45 | 10.49-| 12.10 Galn 
Interlake lron Corp., Cleveland are 6.52 | 7.08 | 8.33 | 7.19 6.88 | 6.40 | 6.42 | 7.58 10.75 hin, 
Ming tend Sed Co. eg oO. eee | a aS Gude Isnccce 6.290 | 6.20 | 6.86 | FeSO Disc ecech canes cdeovesetbiss. mie 
essop Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp., Pittsburgh Philadelphia... .25 | 5.84-| 6.80-| 7.95-| 6.04-| 7.15 | 6.05-| 5.86-| 6.14-| 6.96-| 9.82-| 10 24-| 11.82 os. hig 
oslyn Mig. & Supply Co., Chicago 6.07 | 7.22 | 8.00 | 6.08 6.19 | 6.09 | 6.27 | 7.16 | 10.17 | 10 47 al 
Kaiser Corp., Oakland, Cal. Pittsburgh... .20 | 5.54 | 6.32 | 7.70-| 5.59-|...... 5.65-| 5.65 | 5.47 | 6.15-/....... 10.10 |....... 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria 8.05 | 5.62 5.70 6.40 ite 
Koppers Co., Granite City, Ill. Portland....... .20 | 7.25 8.64- 9. 18- TAD he cess 6.80 | 7.88 | 7.00 | 8.65 |.. a 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis weg b> 7.60 | 7.95 = 
La Salle Steel Co., Chicago Salt Lake City.. .20 | 7.95 |...... Ry C08 f...0s, 7.45 | 7. LOB 0 cc]uasteageewepahieepivell Foun 
See ee, San Francisco, .15 | 6.51-| 7.88- 9.15- 6.45-110.45 | 6.49-| 6.30-) 6.32-| 8.15-) 11.90 | 11.30 | 13.05 | 13.8 an 
te aaa 6. .23 | 9.25 | 6. ‘ . . ' 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, O. Seattle........ -20 | 6.96-| 7.84-| 9.50 | 7.45-]...... 6.74-| 6.32-| 6.70-| 8.89-|.......]..cccecfeveeee I. 7 
McLauth Steel Corp., Detroit 7.01 | 8.98 7.55 6.86 | 6.52 | 6.88 | 8.91 De 
eh tet a oe ine St. Louis. ..... .20 | 5.84 $.€2- 1.95- 5.79 7.06 6.05- $.95- $.77- 6.45- 10.08 | 10.40 1.73 | 1205 5 
tes Stee! ire Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. . e ° . . 5 g 
———- owe on ies Haswnsad, Ind. St. Paul....... .15 | 6.14 | 6.92 | 8.36 | 6.09 |...... 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.07 | 6.75 |... fc cceeefeceees | _ 
ystic Iron 3, Everett, Mass. Sv 
National Supply Co., Pittsburgh ; : Pi 
National Tobe Co. Pistabures * Metropolitan area delivery. EI 
Niles Rolling Mills Co., Niles, O. BASE QUANTITIES (Standard unless otherwise keyed): Cold finished bars; 2000 Ib or over. Alloy bars; 1000 te C] 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 1999 Ib. All others; 2000 to 9999 Ib. All HR preducts may be combined for quantity. All galvanized sheets may be com- Cj 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh bined for quantity. CR sheets may not be combined with each other or with galvanized sheets, for quantity. St 
Page Steal &: Wire Div. Benenson. Pe EXCEPTIONS: (1) 500 te 1499 Ib. ‘ St 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa. ee N 
Phubonh Cobs 0 Coeebod Gn tenn STAINLESS STEELS Base price, cents per Ib, Leb. mill oS 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh ee PIC 
Pets Se Bara Cap. Dev = an | ome | om | oo | se | ae | oe || lo 
Plymouth Steel Co., Detroit - a | 
Pacifc States Steel Co., Niles, Cal Sepete, SetallING sn..sscsecs<ss0ese 14.25 | 15.25 | 16.75 | 16.25 | 24.75 | 20.00 | 21.75 | 12.75 | 14.75 | 13. 
Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, O. 00 | 16.75 Bathh 
Reliance Div. Eaton Mig. Co., Massillon, 0. Slabs, billets, rerolling............. 18.50 | 20.00 | 22.00 | 21.00 | 32.25 | 26.25 | 28.50 | 16.50 | 20. bi 
epublic St orp., 'vela | ‘ 
— pone Se = ‘. Trenton, N. J. Forg. discs. die blocks, rings........ 34.00 | 34.25 | 36.75 | 35.75 | 53.00 | 40.25 | 44.75 | 28.00 28.50 | 28.54 te 
otary tric Stee .. Detroit | | | 
Sharon Stee! Corp., Sharon, Pa. So ickncvassuvncxawn 26.25 | 26.50 | 28.50 | 27.75 | 41.50 | 31.25 | 35.00 | 21.50 | 22.00, 2.0 bas 
cnetenetth ek Bars, wires, structurals............| 31.25 | 31.50 | 34.00 | 33.00 | 49.25 | 37.00 41.50 | 25.75 | 26.25 26.25 ~ 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. , 
Sioss Shotbekd Steel & Ince Car Bones ane el eel 33.00 | 33.25 | 35.25 | 35.25 | 52.00 | 40.75 | 45.25 | 27.00 27.50) 27.8 on 
Stanley Werke, Nec Belen Con. Widen chccnsncidnonalela 41.00 | 41.25 | 43.25 | 43.25 | 57.00 | 49.25 | 53.75 | 36.50 37.00 | 39.0 bs 
ior Drawn S) : >a. 0 
ses et emg an - RR i ccscssncte 26.50 | 28.25 | 32.50 | 30.25 | 48.75 | 37.00 | 41.25 | 23.50 | 30.25 | 24 be 
Sweet's Steel Co.. Willi Pa. | 31.00 
Seidelhuber Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle ‘| Strip, cold-rolled .................| 34.00 | 36.75 | 40.25 | 38.75 | 59.00 | 48.25 | 52.25 | 30.50 ' 37.00 i 
‘ , . x . . Pa., 7; Hub 
Tonawanda Iron Div., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. NG POINTS—Sheets: Midland, Pa., Ci/; Brackenridge, Pa., 43: Butler, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co, Barminghom “ine iGo W2: (type 316 add 4.5¢) J2: Baltimore, El; Middletown, 0., A7; Massillon, 0., Ri; bo 
Tennessee Products & Chem. Corp., Nashville Gary, Ul; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; New Castle, Ind., 12; Ft. Wayne, /4; Lockport, N. Y., Rf. C2: Washington, Pa. Lil 
Thomas Stee! Co., Warren, O. Strip: Midland, Pa., Cl; Cleveland, A5; Carnegie, Pa., 59; McKeesport, Pa., F/; Reading, Pa.. C?: Ri. Middletown, Men 
Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. W2; (type 316 add 4.5¢); W. Leechburg, Pa., 43; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; Detroit, M2; Canton-Massillon. 0. nite B. Ah tn 
Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. O., A7; Harrison, N. J., D3; Youngstown, C5; Lockport, N. Y., 54; Sharon, Pa., SI (type 301 add 4¢); Butier, Ft me 
United States Steel Co., Pittsburgh Wallingford, Conn., W/. _* —s 12. Washi Pa, Sha 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. Bars: Baltimore, A7; Duquesne, Pa., U/; Munhall, Pa., U/; Reading, Pa., C2; Thaerite. Pe e oom N. y a 
Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, Co, J2; McKeesport, Pa., Ul, F/; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; Dunkirk, N. Y., 43; illon, O., R3; ed * Swe 
ee - eo. sw q C//; Watervliet, N. Y., 43; Waukegan, A5; Lockport, N. Y., S#; Canton, O:, 75; Ft. Wayne, K Ju. D3; Baltimore, A: Tole 
Wei a 1 Co Wer “ve _ Wire: Waukegan, A5; Massillon, O., R3; McKeesport, Pa., F/; Ft. Wayne, /4; Harrison, N. J. 45 Tres 
Wheath, “aT ie When all ? Dunkirk, A3; Monessen, P/; Syracuse, C//; Bridgeville, U2. ‘ S cil Tou 
Wheel wan | “i Pete Wheel a W Vv Structurals: Baltimore, A7; Massillon, O., R3; Chicago, Ill, J4; Watervliet, N. Y., A3; ree Ut; Midland, Pa. No 
ae ing owe > a me E a. Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., A3 (type 416 add }4¢); Butler, Pa., A7; bay 5 U/; Muni = Nwsillon R3. 
aa Ci1; New Castle, Ind., 12; Lockport, N. Y., S4; Middletown, A 7; Washington, Pa. J2; Cleveland, Maslin». = 
WV; mea a. ' Co, S Chi eo Ill Forged discs, die blocks, rings: Pittsburgh, C//; Syracuse, C/ /; Ferndale, Mich., A3; a illon’ C snton, O. Ri: D 
h ened a Co. Woodwend Ala Forging billets: smear tte cl ee ome gton, Pa., /2; McKeesport, F/; Massi ° 
Me w - » Ala. _ AB: Pi , Chicago, Ul; Syracuse, C/1. ; 
WI0 Wycoft Steel Co., Pittsburgh Wa TLLECHENY: LUDLUM.Shahtly higher on Type 301; slightly lower on others in 300 series. is 
Y/ Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Youngstowa WASHINGTON STEEL—Slightly lower on 300 series ex cept where noted. ten 
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viiscellaneous Prices 
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emer ee ; G Z 

PIPE AND ruBIN Base discounts, f.0.b. mills. Base price about $200 per net ton. 
= aS 

a BUTTWELD SEAMLESS 


lin | %4In. | Mela | Zin | 2%-3In} 2in | 2%4-3 In} 34-4 In. 






































In. % In. 
snnoar> | Bik coma om etm cao at cat cna am oto 
TAC 9, 54 0 12.0'37.0/16.0)39.0'19.5 40.0 20.0140.5 21.0'41.0 21.5 41.5 22.0)..0.).00.).0/o. foo fee. 
Spores 36.0140 39.9118. 0 41-5 21.8 42.9 22.0 42.5 23.0 43.0 23.543-5 24-0)0000)0000).00). 00) 00) 
vongsto 0) 3.0 28.0) 7.0 531. -5 12.0 32.0 12.5 32.5/13.0|....|....)....|....|.---|-2 
Oaiaod K!..---- 25-9) 49 99,0)17-0,41.5119.5 42.0 20.5 42.5 21.0 43.0 21.5 43.5 22.5 29.8) 6.032.311. 34.5 13.8 
Pasburth {3-559 14.0 39.0)18.0 41.5 21.5 42.0 22.0 42.5 23.0 43.0 23.5 43.5 24.0 29.5) 9. 5|32.5)12.5/34.5)14.5 
Pasbargh V2... "9 13.0 38.0|17.0,40.5 20.5 41.0 21.0 41.5 22.0 42.0 22.5 42.523.0(..0.).00) 00.).0) cf. 
Aes, | se 0113.0 39.0/17.0 41.5 20.0 42.0 20.5 42.5 21.0 43.0 21.5 43.5 22.0). ede 
Shane M3. ro) 14.0) 39.0|18.0 41.5 21.5 42.0 22.0 42.5 23.0 43.0 23.5,43.5 24.0 39.5)... /32.5)... 34.5 
= 36.0 14.0 39.0)18.0 41-5 21-5 42.0 22.0 42.5 23.0 43.0 23.5143. $24.0) elie idamishons | a cadbtxe 
4° 56. 0114.0'39.0|17.0 41.5'19.5 42.0 20.5 42.5 21.0 43.0 21.5/43.5 22.5]....)....)....]....)....]006- 
Wind MY 36.0/14.0.39.0 18.0 41-5 21-5 42.0 22.0 42.5 23.0.43.0 23.5/43.5 24. om 5] 9. = ~5/12.5/34.5)14.5 
35. 0/13,0/38.0,17-0|40.5 20.5|41.0.21.0/41.5 22.0]42. lee Rie las Dans Means 
4 tiarbor ¥ v5: 0/19.0139.0]18.0)41.5 21.5/42.0 22. 0|42_5,23,0]43.023.5|43.5(24.0.29.5) 9.5)32.5]i2.5|34.5|i4.5 
EXTRA STRONG | 
PLiIN ENDS, _|33.5/13.0/37.5|17.0139.5 20.5140.0/21.0/40.5'22.0141.0'22.5]41.5!23.0)....|..../....)....)..0.).0.. 
ferre 1. 35.5 15.0 38.519.0 41-5 22.5 42.0 23.0'42.5 24.0'43.0 24.5 43.5 25.0) 02).00).000).000).000)000 
24.5) 4.0 28.5| 8.0 30.5/11.5 31.0 12.0 31.5 13.0°32.0 13.5)32.514.0|...|...|....|....|...) 0. 
Oatnod Fs" 35° §113,5/39.8)17-5 41.5119.5 42.0 20.5|42.5 21.0 43.0 21.5|43.5 22.5 29.0| 7.5133.0)12.0/36.5115.5 
Pispath Ni... 35.5 15.0 39.5|19.0 41.5 22. 5|42.0 23.0 42.5 24.0'43.0 24.5143. 5 25.0 29.0|10.0)33.0\14.0)36.5,17.5 
Fisbaifh/).._ 32.5112.0°36.5|16.0|38.5'19.5139.0 20.0'39.5 21.0140.0 B1-$}40-8 22.)...4]-00.|o00o).-refvrsfoon 
se US... 35.5)14.0)39.5)18.0 41.5 21.0 42.0'21.5 42.5 22.0 43.0 22.5/43.523.0|....|....|...-|...-[..-|.0., 
saath Ni... 35.5{15.0/39.5|19.0 41.5 22.5 42.0'23.0 42.5 24.0 43.0 24.5/43.5 25.0 29.0)... .|33.0|....(36.5|... 
Wheeling W5.. --|35-5)15. 0138.8 40.4/41.8 3.8 2-078 = at.o's.6 a5 Sore Sat Bicsudunealvauslees hens. 
Wa.” |35.5/13.5|39.5 17-5 41.5 19.5 42.0'20.5 42.5 21.0 43.0.21.5/43.5:22.5|..|..|....\....\...) 
ae He $18.0 39.519-0)41.0 22.5 42.0/23.0 42.5 24.0 43.0(24.5143. 5126.0 29.0]i0.0)33.0)14.0|36.5]i7.5 
indnna Harbor ¥/|34.5|14.0 38.5|18.0/40.5/21.0)41.0 22.0:41.5/23.0 42.0/23.5142.5124.0|....|....|....|....)....1... 
wim ND... ....35.5 15.0 39.5'19.0 41.5 22.5 42.0 23.0 42.5 24.0 43.0 24.5143.5 25.0 29.0 10.0 33.0 14.0 36.5 17.5 


a 
Galvanized discounts ry on zinc, at 17¢ per Ib, East St. Louis. For each 1¢ change in zinc, discounts vary as follows: 
iin, % im, and 1 in, 1 pt; 1% in., 11 in., 2 in., 3% pt.; 21% in., 3 in., % pt. Calculate discounts on even cents per Ib of 
sine, Lt., if zine is 16.51¢ to 17.50¢ per Ib, use 17¢. Jones & ee in discounts apply only when zinc price changes 1¢. 
Threads only, buttweld and seamless, 1 pt. higher discount. in ends, buttweld and seamless, 3 in. and under, 314 
pis. higher discount. Buttweld jobbers’ discount, 5 pet. East St. Louis zine price now 15.0¢. 























COKE 
Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) | Net-Ton ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
Connellsville, Pa, ...... = 50 to $15.00 
Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. ove 
Connellsville, Pa. ..... $17. 50 to $18.00 22 Ga. H-R sisia 
Foundry, oven coke cut length £ 2 eis 
Buffalo, del’G .cc.tvecvcedeccees $26.58 = 3 3 3 3 
CME BAM xeticaesseadyeti ss 23.00 F.o.b. Mill : 3 \f/8/ 8) 8 
Detroit, f.0.b. aceb aie Sas ve) ae Cents PerLb. | = S¥igic«iceie 
New En ae der a nue = Mee a én sete ee | | | /s | 
Seaboar y ° fee eae b 
Philadelphia, eee ke ae Beech Bottom W5..|.... 7.25'8.50'9. 30'9. 85|10. 40/11. 10 
Swedeland, Pa., f.0.b. .......... 22.60 Brackenridge A3...|....17.25 8.50)9.30)9.85|.....)..... 
Painesville, Ohio, f.0 fob. 1.1.2... 24.00 Grane City 62....)- 5. 1.959.29 PeAMBwdhdsdaiekiaics 
rie a o a <a oe we bs ardor />..... . CBOs cccheccolecostoceceleccce 
Cleveland, der °22.0022°.02211 25:72 Manali E2...../1-2517-759 im perf 
Cinci ati, del’d ... Sal Genre Ge Bo Ga BFe oc cee e SS ae Se eee ee 
yo ph yeaa 32:50 Vandargrift UY... |6.75 7.25 8.909. 3019.851i0.d0lii. io 
Tae 8 A ee oe _. 25.40 Warren, 0. R3... .|6.75;7.25 8.50 9.309. 85/10. 40)11.10 
Birmingham, del’d ............. 21.69 Zanesville A7..... $+ 25)%.25/6. 50/0. 250.65 /00. 0008.00 
Neville Island 5 ase eee amamen 23.00 
PIG IRON Dollars per gross ton, f.o.b., subject to switching charges 
BL Furnace | Low Phos. 
___ Producing Point Basic Foundry | Malleable | Bessemer | Low Phos. | Silvery Charcoal 
Bethlehem B3 54.50 55.00 MNS Wipinscetadcacusteetoed-ceate 
Birmingham R3 ES lt sng sp Sua abiadaendurabees dun caubclixandeennuaicevapanavs 
Birmingham W9 48.88 
Birmingham S5 48.88 
Buffalo R3 52.50 
Buflale H/.. 52.50 
Chicago 14 52.50 
Cleveland A5 52.50 
Cereland R3 52.50 
Pencerteld, Tex. L3 48.50 
Duluth 14 52.50 
Erie 14 52.50 
bot i M6 59.75 
nn cnn ins ncavaks 58.00 0c. een eRe teoe eG U eb eeeeehaicanne canner 
—, Uh cs; deecks 52.00 52.50 
nite City, Lil. kK3 bisected ene le ° 
Hubbard, Ohio Y/............ . - os 
lrenten, Utah C7 52.00 52.50 
ET iiaiscin ats MPC DI al eth cialisacacaucasalscaden doen dhe avncce sons 
F EMS o0s ve andy AR REDE gO ERCR in uc doh dds Sacadadbiivaveeacertaserecsess 
enessen P6 Coeceessecece . PE a as oe eeececes eeereseces 
eth tted oo eel mae mae 
Pitsburgh U7 teas 52.00 
Sharpsville S3 eed a) oe | 52.50 
err ee 54.00 54.50 55.00 
ned i: <ctontiearets 56.00 56.50 57.00 
a” RS 52.00 52.50 52.50 
SMR TEE 5s dcbsncienbenden 54.00 54.50 55.00 
POUT. ssonnccdsans | 52.00 52.50 52.50 
N Tonawanda, N.¥. Ti... Liv apaive cena 52.50 53.00 
es 
TEEN TIALS: Add 50¢ per ton for each 0.25 pct silicon over base, (1.75 to 2.25 pet, except low phos., 1.75 to 2.00 


Sickel # per ton for each 6.50 pet manganese over | pct, $2 per ton for 0.5 to 0.75 pct nickel, $1 for each additional 0.25 pct 
dens Subtract 38¢ per ton for phespherus, content 0.70 pet and ever. Silvery Iron: Add $1.50 per net ton for each 0.50 pet 

over base (6.01 to 6.50 pet) up te 17 pet. $1 per ton for 0.75 pet or more phosphorus ,manganese as above. Bessemer 
lerresilicon prices are $1 over comparable silvery iron. 
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BOILER TUBES 






$ per 100 ft. carload| 
lots, cut 10 te 24 ft. 
F.e.b. Mill oD- Fg HR. 


In. 
Babcock & Wilcox. .| 2 13 |22.67\26.66'21.99'25. 86 
2% | 12 |30.48/35.84 29.57|34.76 
12 |33.90'39.90 32.89 38.70 
3% | 11 |42.37'49.89 41.10 48.39 
4 10 |52.60 61. 88.51.03 60.062 
National Tube... .. 2 13 |21.62 26.48).....)..... 
2% | 12 |29.65'36.32).....}..... 
3 12 |34.00/41.64).....)..... 
3% | 11 (40.34:49.41).....)..... 


Pittsburgh Steel....| 2 BB f...055 BIER}... 22}. cece 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


er Net Ton 

: to 24-in., del’d Chicago $105. 30 to $108.80 

to 24- in., del’d N.Y.. 108.50 to 109.50 
$ to 24-in., Birmingham 91.50 to 96.00 
6-in. and la er, f.o.b. cars, San 

Francisco, Angeles, for all 

rail shipments; rail and water 

shipment less .......$123.00 to $130.00 

Class “A” and pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
pipe Is $5 a ton above 6-in 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


| CARBON CONTENT 













Cents Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Mill 0.26-| 0.41-| 0. 06- 
6.40 | 0.60 | 0.80 | 1.05 | 1.35 
Bridgeport, Conn.S7.| 5.35 | 6.80 | 7. 9.35 | 11.65 
Carnegie, Pa. S9....)...... k . 
Clevela veces 4.65 | 6. 


ANNANNANNN 
Ssssunsnsss 


D 5. 
New Castle, Pa. B4.| 5.35 
New Haven, Conn.D/| 5.85 
Sharon, Pa. S/...... 5.35 
Weirton, W. Va. W3.| 5.35 
Worcester, Mass. A5| 4.95 


SASSasSaas 





























MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 
| 4 
sie) . & ‘. 
el bin =|.8 
szlea| 2 83512 | ae 
23/83) ¢ 25 /23/4 .|e5)4 
<3 8 §| § Fa)5 si\s\sq 
ASBe| & Adis selezss 
Sauer rene aerial aceanal pall icae esse 
Base Base Base Base Base Base 
F.e.b. Mill | Col.| Col.| Col.) Col.| Col.| Col.) ¢/Ib ¢/tb. 
Alabama City R3) 118) 126|....| 123)....| 136)5. 70)3.95 
Aliquippa, Pa. /3| 118| 132). ||... 136| 140/5. 70/6 
Atlanta A8..... 121) 133)....| 126) 126 
Bartenville K2..| 118, 130)... .| 123) 143 43/5. 70\6 “15 
le ei Mia - Bte nase ne’ 4.85). 
GPU Mtcck Mists icec che daple sé <leccdbecnclesce 
Ge Ba oodles adel cc sda eoddeccdhaccn 5.7016. 10 
Crawirdsvi. M4.|....| 132)... .)....].... 145'5.95,6. 40 
Denera, Pa. 118} 130|....| 123) 140) 140'5.70)6.15. 
Duluth A5..... 118} 130). . 123) 140) 140'S.70/6.15 
Fairfield, Ala. 72) 118| 130). . 123 140\5.70 6.15 
Heuston S2 Wee Seicddlewedhe ax: 148/6. 10 6.55 
Jehnstn., Pa. B3) 118) 130)....|.... 140 5.70\6.15 
Joliet, Ill. AS 118) 130 123 140'5.70 6.15 
Kekemo, Ind. C9) 120) 132 125; 138) 142,5.80/6.05 
Seo Nese dcs. hese occhess: \6.65|.... 
Kansas City S2.| 130)....|.... 135 152'6. 306.75 
innequa 123) 138) 130) 128) 146' 1465.95 6.45 
Monessen P6 a Se See 145|5.95,6. 40 
Moline, lll. R3..|....|.... les -c Feeder 
Pittsburg, | | 
ee sido 147, 156) 1606.65'6.80 
Portsmouth P7..| 124) 137)....|.... 147| 147 6. 10|6.60 
Rankin, Pa A5.| 118) 130 140; 140.5. 70\6.15 
Se. Chicago R3..| 118} 126! 140) 123|....| 1365.70 5.95 
S.SanFran C6.|....|.... |....] 147|....| 16016.65)7.10 
Sparrows Pt. B3) 120)....|....| 125) 142) 142,5.80 6.25 
Sterling, lil. N4.| 118! 130|....| 123) 140) 140/5.70 6.15 
Struthers, O. Y/|....|....]....]....]....].-- «|S. 20,6018 
Terrance,Cal.C7| 138|....|....|....|....1.00. 6.65)... 
Wercester AS...) 124)....)....)....]...-]eeee 6.00,6.45 
Williamsport, 
Dees iaclaaselcand PNGRE ide abecdaledcelesas 








Cut Nails .carleads, base ser per 100 Ib. (less me ty 
oe = Conshohocken, Pa., (A2), Wheeling, W._V 
* Alabama City and Se. Chicage don’t include zinc extra 
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Miscellaneous Pr | 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


























eleldl ldlels 
7. ot ~ e |= 
F.o.b. Mill |= aeis| eis 

Cents Per Lb as “ é 4 ° rr 2 ay 
ssi\e/S)/ 2/2) 8) 2 l88 
Ze\a)/sie |< 3) # lee 
Bessemer U/ . . .|3.60/4.00/4.70)....|....)....]. oes 
ChicagoR3..... dite chen va MES 6 cthacpenis sen 
ClevelandR3...|....}..../.... eis vcwcscales<. 
Ensley 72...... 3.60/4.00 ee gc 
Fairfield 72... .|..../4.00/4.70\6.15'5.60)....|4.50/9.80 
ee ee 3.60/4.00)....}....|....]....|4.50}.... 
ind. Harbor /3. 3.60)... ./4.70/6.15)/5.60)..../4.50).... 
Jehnstewn B3..|....|4.00|....|....|5.60)....}....|.... 
Joliet U/....... pf Ts veblocbelevnchcsucisess 
Kansas City S2.|.... -va:[. [6d ios ala nae 
Lackawanna 83.'3.60/4.00/4.79| ...|....  /4.58).... 
Lebanon B3....)....|....|....| 15]. .../9.35)... ./9.85 
Minnequa C6... |3.60/4.50/4.70/6.15|....|)....|4.50,9.85 
Pittsburgh R3..|....)....).... heads ae wee cesbns a 
Pittsburgh O/...|....|....|.... di 9.35|....|9.85 
Pittsburgh P5..|....|....]....].. ais asian ees ...|9.85 
Pittsburgh /3...|....)....].... 6.15). Snmallis.¢-0> 
Pitt's. Cal. C7 ee ee scales 
Seattle B2.. sii aawerune ate Peavcslovee Bielece. 

Steelten 83... .|3.60|....|4.70|.... saline wie 4.50).. 

Struthers Y7....)....)..ccheoce Pe eisewtlvcad soln 

WG ance > ccntxasthseentan saa piitinoudl 4.65). 
Youngstown oS.) 0--} vabiieaae Un schcsathesacienns 

TOOL STEEL 
F.o.b. mill 

Base 
w Cr Vv Mo Co er lb 
18 4 1 wan a 1.505 
18 4 1 —_ 5 $2.13 
18 4 2 — a 1.65 
1.5 4 1.5 8 a 1.0¢ 
6 a — 6 os 96.5¢ 
High-carbon chromium ........... 63.5¢ 
Oil hardened manganese .......... 35¢ 
RN SN ovcesesssccves oo» 33.5¢ 
Extra carbon ...... sd saliva genie ioc, 
a errr eee 23¢ 


Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 





sissippi are 3.5¢ per Ib higher. West of 
Mississippi, 6.5¢ higher. 
CLAD STEEL 
Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet 
No, 304, 20 pct. 
NE BR: EM, oo cknncewexeceee *29.5 
Warmagnem, Pe. F2..cccsccscccccces *29.5 
Claymont, Del. C4... ...........06+ %28.00 
Conshohocken, Pa. A2............+ *27.50 
re gS : rene *29.77 *°26.24 
Nickel-carbon 
10 pet Coatesville, Pa. L4............. 32.5 
Inconel-carben 
10 pet Coatesville, Pa. L4............. 40.5 
Monel-carbon 
10 pct Coatesville, Pa. L4............. 33.5 
No. 302 Stainless-copper stainless, Carnegie, 
Pa. A4 77.00 
Aluminized steel sheets, hot dip, Butler, Pa. 
Na oath een ie ek ee 7.75 


* Includes annealing and pickling, or sandblasting. 


ELECTRODES 


Cents per lb, f.0.b., plant threaded 
electrodes with ni pples, unbozed 


Diam. Length Cents 
in in. in in. Per tb. 
GRAPHITE 
i7, 18, 20 60, 72 17.85 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 17.85 
7 48, 60 19.57 
6 48, 60 20.95 
4, 5 40 21.50 
3 40 22.61 
2% 24, 39 23.15 
2 24, 30 25.36 
CARBON 
40 00, 110 8.03 
35 65, 110 8.03 
30 65, 84, 110 8.03 
24 72 to 194 8.03 
20 84, 90 8.03 
17 60, 72 8.03 
14 60, 72 R47 
10, 12 60 8.84 
8 60 9.10 
FLUORSPAR > 


Washed gravel, f.o.b. Rosiclaire, Il. 
Price, net ton; Effective CaF, content: 


Tete GE BRED cote oc steenteconnsat $43.00 
er er erie 40.00 
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BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Base, discount, f.0.b. mill, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 


Nuts, Hot Pressed, Cold Punched—Sq. 


Pet Of List 
Less Less 
Keg. K. Keg. K. 
Reg. vy. 
% in. & smaller. 15 28% 15 28% 
9/16 in. & & in. 12 26 6% 21 
% in. to 1% in. 
inclusive ..... 9 23 1 16% 
1% in. & larger. 7% 22 1 16% 
Nuts, Hot Pressed—Hexagon 
% in. & smaller. 26 37 22 34 
9/16 in. & & in.. 164% 29% 6% 21 
% in. to 1% in. 
inclusive ..... 12 25 2 17% 
15 in. & larger. 8% 23 2 17% 


Nuts, Cold Punched—Hexagon 


% in. & smaller. 26 37 22 34 
9/16 in. & % in.. 23 356 17% 30% 
% in. to 1% in. 

inclusive ..... 3a 3 31% 12 25 
15 in. & larger 2 17% 


Nuts, Semi-Finished—Hexagon 


Reg. Hvy. 

% in. & smaller. 35 45 28% 29% 
9/16 in. & %& in.. 23 35 17% 30% 
% in. to 1% in. 


inclusive ..... 24 36 15 28% 
15% in. & larger. 13 26 8% 23 
Light 


7/16 in. & small- 

SP sce as ae oe 
% in. thud % in. 28% 39% 
% in. to 1% in. 

inclusive ..... 26 37 


Stove Bolts Pot Off List 
Packaged, steel, plain finished. 48—10 
Packaged, plate finish ....... 31—10 
Bulk, plain finish**® ..... 62° 

*Discounts apply to bulk shipments in 
not less than 15,000 pieces of a size and 
kind where length is 3-in. and shorter; 
5000 pieces for lengths longer than 3-in. 
For lesser quantities, packaged price ap- 
plies. 

**Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickel 
plated finishes add be per Ib net. For 
black oil finish, add 2¢ per Ib net. 


Rivets Base per 100 Ib 
SS Sere Py rey $7.85 
Cap and Set Screws 

(In bulk) Pet Of List 


Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, \% in. thru % in. x 6 
im., BAM 16386, DOWIE 2. ccdccccces 54 
% in. thru 1 in. up to & including 6 In. 48 
% in. thru % in. x 6 in. & shorter 
high C double heat treat . 
% in. thru 1 in. up to& including 6in. 41 


een GUD vice noc c ss ccenassnvens 35 
Flat head cap screws, ‘Hsted sizes. 16 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes ... 34 


Set screws, sq head, cup point, 1 in. 
diam. and smaller x 6 in. & shorter 53 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 


Pct Off Liat 
Less 
Case C., 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & 
MPG. ices <a eben 15 28% 
9/16 In. & % in. x 6 in. & 
Gu .. chseesanwas wan 18% 39% 
% in. & larger x & in. & 
vs vcesass’ caeuae 17% 29% 
All diam. longer than 6 in. 14 27% 
Lag, all diam. x 6 in. & 
shorter . 23 35 
Lag, = diam. longer than 
ou ues SOAs CSRC A BE 21 33 
Plow bolts’ oh es ce wance. ee or 


REFRACTORIES 


Fire Clay Brick 


First quality, IL, K 
(except Salina, fant 3a Ohio, PB 


No. 1 Ohio ane eee a. ae 

ec. quality, P “Me yee 88. 

No. 2 Ohio’ "ay Md. Ky., io, iii as 
roun re cla » net t 19.4 
cept Salina, Pa., ad t ton, bul (ex: a9 

Silica Brick 

Mt. Union, Pa., En 

Childs, Pa. ?. ey Ala. ......s944 

Hays, Pa... he then can ene 

Chicago District’ vee 100.11 


Western Utah and Calif, °:°:17*::}0+5 
uper Duty, Ha Pa., Athess ' 
one” Chicago . yee ; yen a —,.. 
ca cement, net ton, bulk, aoe’ 
ern (except Hays, Pa a 


— cement, net ton, bull Hays, aa 
Silica cement, net ton, bile Hinsley, “*" 
Be) 0 +0 5:4:9 Me gromss a6 bute "1 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Chi- aa 
cago District xo tte OH site a iedde 17.60 
Silica quant, net ton, bulk, Utah — 
and Cali. ..... > be 24.70 
Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 
Standard Conner. bonded Balt, 
CReseer. ..ssiées nid chaeERS «+ $82.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Baltimore ....... « + $104.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore .... 93.90 


Grain Magnesite 


St. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore 


in bulk fines removed ........... $62.70 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewalah, Wash., 

0 DOWER. 25 cscs we eew OW ban eg ft 

ee ere err ee 41.80 


Dead Burned Dolomite 


F.o.b. eee in Pennsy)- 
vania, West inla and Ohio, 
per net ton, bulk Midwest, add 
10¢; Missouri Valley, add 20¢...$13.75 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 
lower Lake ports. 1952 prices not yet es- 
tablished. 1951 prices were: 
Old range, bessemer .......+.seees $8.70 
Old range, nonbessemer .... -» «8.66 
Mexsabi, bessemer ........ cesceees 8.46 
Mexabi, nonbessemer ............+ 8 
High phosphorus ovetseea «+ 8.30 


After adjustments for anaiyses, prices 
will be increased or decreased as the case 
may be for increases or decreases after 
Dec. 2, 1950, in Lake vessel rates, upper 
Lake rail freights, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon. 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mesh. 
Swedish sponge iron c.iLf. 


New York, ocean bags 7.4¢ to 9.0¢ 

Canadian sponge iron, del’d, 
SE OP Ree ery 10.00¢ 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+% sacl = 
e, carload lots ... . 15.5¢ to 17.0 

E ectrolytic iron, annealed, 
99.5+% Fe . 42.5¢ 

Eleetrolytic iron, “unannealed, 
minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 53.5¢ 


Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 
C — Lea ky *. 
arbon ron, size 5 to 

saleren, 98%, 99.8+% Fe. 83.0¢ tof.” 
AVRUEE. cc occu ecw 
Brass, 10 ton lots .... . 30.00¢ to 33.35 . 
Copper, electrolytic.10. 15¢ plus metal va “ 
Copper, reduced ...10.00¢ plus metal valve 
Cadmium, 100-199 Ib 95¢ plus metal valve 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99 


63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 


min., and quantity, deld $3.50 
Lead - ak 5¢ to 12. o¢ plus metal a7 
Manganese .....+.++- He j 
Molybdenum, 99% ....- of 38 0¢ 
Nickel, unannealed ......-- 95 0¢ 
Nickel, annealed .....- 98.0 
Nickel, as unannealed 38 6 
Silicon oS tan ee waine 

Solder powder. 7. oe to ot. " - sm = ne 
Stainless steel, 302 . $1.10 
Stainless steel, 316 ...... ar 
ec tee 14. 4 plus metal valhe 
Tungsten, 99% (65 mes : 5 
Zinc. 10 ton lots .....++ 23.0¢ to 30.5¢ 


Tue Iron Ace. July 31, 195 








ys, 


ley, 


+ $104.00 
93.00 


nm. grains 


. «$62.70 
sh., 

- 36.36 

. 41.80 


y!- 

lo, 

Vdd 
$13.75 


ES 


delivered 

it yet ea- 
a: 

- $8.70 

8.55 

8.45 

8.30 

- 8.30 

8, prices 

the case 

ses after 

as, upper 

' charges 


t, in ton 


4¢ to 9.0¢ 
10.00¢ 
¢ to 17.0¢ 
42.5¢ 
53.5¢ 
t to 80.0¢ 
tor 


to 33.25¢ 
tal value 
tal value 
ta] value 


$3.50 

tal value 
57.06 
$2.75 
§8.0¢ 
95.0¢ 
92.0¢ 
$8.5¢ 

et. velue 
83. 00¢ 
$1.10 

tal value 
$6.00 

to 30.5¢ 


1952 





aan 
NE oct ents per pound, con- 
Contras. i mp. oise, bulk n carloads 
teiivered. ” (65- 20% Cr, 2%, max. Si.) J 
nse C50 OBO G :.! 29a 
0.00 ° eee . 
wee . ants 1.00% C ::. 29.00 
REY. Seerrererrrees |. 
Ge Cr, i bu C, 69% BI... :. 22.60 
. Ferrochrome 
$ odo rice, cents per pound, chro- 
- contained, lump size, delivered. 
igh carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
4-6% Mn, 4-6% C $1.60 
ods o 6 aee ae bh naa os eee . 
cir le . . Seocvbweesecerc+ eee Pgh: 
Less ton lots ....---- oa. yt s tH 
Low carbon type: 62-66% Cr, % 
4.5% Mn, 1.25% max. C. pe 
CarloadS ..--+serereeeeersereeres Het 
Ton lots .. o* o elke Sees © 0666 31:88 
Less ton lotS ..csccceeveseessoees ° 


h-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 
i carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% N. 
dd 5¢ per Ib to regular low earbon fer- 
rochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for each 
additional 0.25% N. 


Chromium Metal 

Contract prices, per lb chromium con- 
tained, packed, delivered, ton lots, 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


10% max. C ..ccccvevceccesssens $1.14 
9.50% max. C esatss¥soeus 1.10 
§ 00 216 C . hcedic seendeeemmawe’s 1.08 


Low Carbon foovechreate Silicon 

(Cr 34-41%, Bil 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) 
Contract price, carloads, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, freight allowed; lump 4-in. x down, 
bulk 2-in. x down, 2i. 75¢ per lb of con- 
tained Cr plus 12.40¢ per lb of contained 
* Bulk l-in. x down, 21.90¢ per Ib con- 
tained Cr plus 12.60¢ per Ib contained Si. 


Calcium-Silicon 
Contract price per Ib of alloy, dump 


+ ivered 


\% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe. 
19.00 


‘ar ‘loads oo CCE VETH CC COURSE CTER 9. 
Ton lots etre. fort cre 22.10 
Leen: 006 foe . ccxvaxectene sth 9a00% 23.60 


Calcilum-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy 
ump, delivered 


6-20% Ca, 14- ween. Ma, 53-59% Si. 


COTOOES ov ccc ss% vee ene Oe aeees 0.00 
Ton lots these weet sa cehes 22.30 
Less ton lots ..... Perey re 23.30 
CMSZ 

ree price, cents per Ib of alloy, 
lelivered, 


Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
S!, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C 


“Al lloy 5: 50.56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1. 25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% C. 
ON Mad nthnn code eeend abanka’ 20.75 
lath 0 UE +a. caccénpkes saimees 22.00 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents bee pound of alloy, 


delivered, 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 6-7% Zr, 
% Fe, % in. x 12 ‘mesh. 


Ton Me 2ihin< be eae ae aceon a + 17.50 


Less ton lots ., 


V Foundry Alloy 

Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 
St. Louis. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 


Less ton lots” ee : 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.0.b. Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 


Ce ~ Louis. Si 48 to 62%, Ti 9 to 11%, 
» to 7% 


CME CROUON basso ods hohe 18.00 
Ton lots to carload backed ok fees te 
ON UES Wey le ac ac, 20.50 

leremengeness 


mice gr Mn, maximum contract base 
ice, gross ton, lump size. 
0b. Niagara Falls, Alloy. W. Va., 


E ~“‘Ashtabul Pee $185 
r 0 b. Jot nstown, Pa. ..... e% ... $187 
F.o.b. Sher | -» $185 
*.0.b. Etna, Clairton, Pa. $188 


$2.00 for each 1% above “82% Mn 
naan $2.15 for each 1% below 78%. 
riquets—Cents per pound of briquet, 


delivered 6% 
Carl oad. bain’. ee Mn. 


T on lots 


ey 


Tae [Ron AcE, July 31, 1952 


_Ferroalloy Prices 


Spiegeleisen 
Contract prices (oo ton ; lump, f.o.b. 
16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 
3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Palmerton, Pa. $74.00 $75.00 
Pbh. or Chicago 74.00 75.00 


Manganese Metal 


; Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2.5% max. Fe. 
Per ere rere 34.75 
Maa nce he koe cece. ssbes sos ane 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, ‘Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents ‘per ned 


Cs ae ee a de be die tid Wet ow é oe 
EE. DE ASG Ae. sade sae eee ewes 30 
Se We GE Sea samedbcdl sn eibter eee 32 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 


Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, del'd Mn 85-90%. 


Carlvuads Ton Less 
0. “ max. C, 0.06% 


$0% Mn ...... 26.25 28.10 29.30 
0.07% MOE. © cocsiece 25.75 27.60 28.80 
0.15% max. C ...... 25.25 27.10 28.30 


0.30% max. C ...... 247 26.60 27.80 

0.560% max. C ...... 24.25 26.10 27.30 

0.75% max. C 

7.00% max. Si 21.25 23.10 24.30 

Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 


Bridge, N. Y. 
Ce iv 5 Wee ee ke 04 Ge 6d eeen 9.90 
FO MOS oe ec Siete aki, Ce 
Calcium molybdate, 46.3-46. 6% 


f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., per pound 
contained Mo .. 


Medium Carbon Ferromanganese 


Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contract 
price, carloads, lump, bulk, delivered, per 
oT ee eae ee 19.15¢ 


Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 
deduct 0.2¢. 


So ee 
Uy “WU ae hee ceca 11.55 
Briquet, contract basis cariots, “bulk 
delivered, per lb of sarin i aus 11.15 
SOE 6c 8 eaGR OSL or ORAM R CES 12.75 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50 pet, f.o.b. Keokuk, 
fowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $92.50 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal! trade area. 
Si 15.01 to 15.50 pet, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $90.00. Add $1.90 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 
18%. Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 
1%. 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 


packed. 
96% Si, 2% Fe ....... ras “eas. Bee 
OFS GE, BSD FO icccccce-cuvsn - 22.10 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 2 Ib Si 


briquets. 
Cope, WOU ecci cess dactueseuene See 
Ton lots Ss cevieten a aeth'e ob eames 8.55 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump, buik, carloads, delivered. 
25% Si .- 20.00 75% Si .... 14.30 


50% Si .... 12.40 85% Si.. 15.55 
90.95% Si +06 wees soos Ate 


Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered 
Cast Turnings oh 
Ton lots ccs Oe $2.95 $3.7 
Less ton lots 2.40 3.30 et 





Ferrecolumbium, 50-60% 2 in. 
x D, contract basis, delivered, 
per pound contained Cb. 

WE EE cas eee bends cccenep 
SeOOE GO BOER oc ces 68een eon 


Ferro-Tantalum-Columbium, 20% 
Ta, 40 Cb, 0.30 C. Contract 
basis, elivered, ton lots, 2 in. x 
dD. per lb of contained Cb plus 


eee eee ee eee ee 


Werseaahy thoes 55-75%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
Cmte Be. cccccesvccecescess: 


Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, car lots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, per 
STOSS COM coccecceresccesceos: 
10 tons to less carioad ....... 

Ferrotitanium, 40%, regular 
grade, 0.10% C max., f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., and Bridge- 
ville, Pa., freight allowed, ton 
lots, per Ib contained Ti ..... 


Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgev'tlie, 
Pa., freight allowed, ton hots, 
per lb contained Ti .......... 
em COR BORO wee cccewedec odes 

Ferrotitanium, 15 to 18%, high 
carbon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed, car- 





$4.90 
4.95 


$3.75 


$1.33 


$65.00 
$75.00 


$1.35 


load per net ton .........-. . $177.00 


Ferrotungsten, standard, lump 
or % x down, packed, per 
pound contained W65, ton lots, 
GOPTUONOE: ev ctewosncce + sekennes 

Ferrevanadinom, 35-55% contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, 
contained V. 


$5.00 


CRARRORSEN ccccdéaseeens $3.00-$3.10 


CHUTES nas cwestargvcds 


3.10- 3.20 


High speed steel (Primos) 3.20- 3.25 


Molyhdie oxide, briquets or cans, 
per lb contained Mo, f.o.b. 
Oe ee ae 
bags, f.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
EsOG. FO. has Hee 66s eK ee 


Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per 
pound 

Carload, bulk lump ........ 
Ton lots, bulk lump ........ 
Less ton lots, lump ........ 


Vanadium Pentoxide, 86-89% 
V.Os contract basis, per pound 
COMGRENOE Vee coccectneceuced 


Zirconium, 35-40%, contract ba- 
sis f.o.b. plant, freight al- 
lowed, per pound of alloy. 

el Sl weacdandsvevanaes eee 


Zircontum, 12-15%, contract ba- 
sis, lump, delivered, per Ib of 
alloy. 

Ces SEE Seiecadaves 


Boron Agents 


Rorosil, contract prices per lb of 
alloy del. f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, 
freight allowed, B, 3-4%, Si, 
40-45%, per Ib contained B.... 

Bortnam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 

Ton lots, per pound ........ 
Les ton lots, per pound.... 


Corbortam, Ti, 15-21%, B, 1-2%, 
Si, 2-4%, Al, 1-2%, C, 4.5-7.5%, 
f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y.., 
freight allowed. 

Ton lots, per pound ........ 


Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% 
max. Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% 
waz. ©, 1 i & EA Fen Jete.... 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100 lb up 

me Ot BE gasecedaccdaece 
Sie SEE cedieuecceentee 
i Lee eee 


Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, 100 lb and over. 
No. .hiedeniceuaceede 


Manganene-Boron, 75.00% Mn, 
15-20% B, 5% max. Fe. 1.50% 
max. Si, 3.00% max. C, 2 in. x 
D, del'd 

Te cctinapararaweeewe 
EAD BOR TOD Sideokwcvceoces 


Nickel-BRoron, 15-18% B, 1.00% 
max. Al, 1.50% max. Si, 0.50% 
max. C, 3.00% max. Fe, balance 
Ni, delivered. 

Less ton lots 


Sileaz, contract basis, delivered. 
Oe UE a dears ed cduidwesives 


$1.14 
$1.13 


14.59¢ 
15.75¢ 
16.25¢ 


$1.28 


21.00¢ 


7.00¢ 


45¢ 
50¢ 


10.00¢ 


$1.20 


85 
1.20 
1.50 


$1.00 
68¢ 
50¢ 
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COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 

— r ¥4” to 19” Wide 
.002 to .500 Thick 






Desired quality for 
forming and drawing. 
Consult with us on 
your next cold rolled 
strip steel require- 
ments. 

























SALES AGENTS: 


{ 
{ 





Howard St., New York 13, N. Y.; 
St., San Francisco 3, Cal.; 
BERT, 323 Huntington Ave., 
BE 





CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
13400 North Mt. Elliott 
Detroit 12, Mich. 
Box 148 Annex Station 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


\ GRIFFIN MANUFACTURING CO. e ERIE, PA. ) 


Chicago 80, Ill. 





PP ee 
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PERFORATED METALS 


FOR 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
« 


PERFORATIONS IN 
HEAVY PLATES 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


WYOMING, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 35 


BOX 28 


STEEL HAND AND POWER 


BENDING 
BRAKES 


For Single and Quantity Runs 
Bending Steel Plate and Sheet 
Metal 


Special Bending Brakes 
Double Folder Brakes 


Bfapakse ani ies 






cHICAGo 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7430 $. Loomis Bivd., Chicago 36, Illinois 














WM. H. LEONORI & CO., Inc., 30 
CHARLES L. LEWIS, 1355 Market | 


J. J. LAM- 
Buffalo, | 


3000 West Sist St. 





Use this Electric Motor Ciam 


Shell for rehandling bulk me. 
terials in Industrial Plants oy 
THE HAYWARD CO., 40-50 Cherch St. ny, 









a. a 
Machines for 
Sawing All Kinds 
of Metals 
THE BSPEN-LUCAS MACHINE WoOrKs 


FRONT AND GIRARD AVE.. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
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THE BELMONT IRON Works 


Structural Steel — Bulidings & Bridges 


Riveted — Arc Welded Cable Address — belliros 
ineers — Fabricators — Erectors — Contractors — Exporters 
SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA—EDDYSTONE—ROYERSFORD 


Main Office: Ptila. 46, Pa. se ere ee 
THE CLEVELAND 
=—— STEEL TOOL 

Punches, Dies, Chisels, Rivet Sets 
660 E. 82nd St., Cleveland, 0. 
If it?s RIVETED you KNOW it’s safe 
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ADVERTISING 
PAGES 


e Equipment 
e Materials 
e Services 


Sources for every need in the Metalworking industry: 


She fronAge a 
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Why not get quickest delivery from Fuji for Pig Iron, Billet, 
Sheet Bar, Ship Plate, Bar, Shape, Wire Rod, etc.? 
Make enquiries to No. 12, 1-chome, Edobashi, Tokyo, Japan 
(For Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO). 

Plants: MURORAN (Hokkaido), KAMAISHI (Iwate Pref.} 
HIROHATA (Hyogo Pref.), KAWASAKI (Kanagawa Pref.) 
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Since 1905 
Hubbard 
has been 


RUTHMAN _— Ls nak 
ARTS 
GUSHER rane 


COOLANT PUMPS THESE 


Dependable, is the word for Gusher Consult us 
Coolant Pumps. They give you in- 
stantaneous coolant flow where you 
want it, when you want it. There is 
no priming or packing needed with 
Gusher Pumps and _ pre-lubricated 
heavy-duty ball-bearings eliminate 
constant attention. You should spec- 
ify Ruthman Gusher Coolant Pumps 
on all your metal working machinery. 
Write for catalog today. 


about them 





Wi RUTH MAN wacuinery co. M.D.Hubbard Spring (ompany 


| 202 Central Avenue «+ Pontiac 12, Mich 





WY Reading Road Cincinnati 2, Ohie 
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CONSIDER GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT FIRST 


BELT GRINDING UNIT 

Hill Clutch & Machine & Fdy. Co. Open Side 
Abrasive Belt Grinding Unit, Designed to 
accommodate slabs up to %"' thick x 30" 
wide x 30° long. . 

BRAKE—LEAF TYPE 


16' x %" Dreis & Krump Leaf Type Bending 
Brake, Motor Driven with 40 H.P. A.C. Motor. 
BUILDING 


72'6" x 140° Steel Building—NEW—Designed for 
Corrugated Steel Siding and to carry load 
of 30 ton overhead electric traveling crane. 


BULLDOZER 


#9 William White Bulldozer, Motor Driven 
with 50 H.P. Motor, 440 v. 3 ph. 60 cycle. 

Face of Crosshead 20" x 90". Movement of 
Crosshead 24". 

CHARGING MACHINE 


6000 Ib. Brosius Floor Type Gasoline Driven 
Charging Machine. Equipped with Peel, Gas- 
oline Engine, Rubber Tires. 


CRANES 


5 ton Niles Crane 56' 3%"' Span. Three motors, 
440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle. 

25 ton P&H Crane 80' Span. With 5 ton 
Auxiliary Four Motors 440 volt 3 phase 60 
cycle. Built 1942-43 for outdoor service. 

FLANGING MACHINE 

%'' McCabe Pneumatic Flangin Machine, 
Pneumatic Holddowns, Circle Flanging At- 
tachment. 

FORGING MACHINE 

5'' Ajax Forging Machine or Upsetter, Motor 
driven. Equipped with Air Clutch. 

FURNACE—BILLET HEATING 

Surface Combustion Super Fast Heating Fur- 
nace Tangential Burner, 3 Section, Pusher 
Capacity 3600 Ib. per hr. gross, Max. Temp. 
2750° F. Complete Eleci. Equip. 

FURNACES—MELTING 


400 Ib. Moore Type "UT" Melting Furnace Top 
Charge. Complete with Transformer. New 
1943—Little Used. 

15_ ton Heroult- Model V-I2 Electric Melting 
Furnace Top Charge hydraulically operated. 
Complete with Transformer Equipment. 

25 ton Moore Size ''NT" Melting Furnace, with 
7500-KVA Transformer 13,200 vo. 3 ph. 60 cy. 

PLANERS 

48" x 48" x 20' Cincinnati, Four Head 

48"' x 48"' x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 

60"* x 60" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 

72" x 72" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 

PLATING MACHINE 


Type ‘'B'' Crown Full Automatic, Nickel & 
Chrome Plating Machine, Max. Work Size 
16"" wide x 36"' deep x 4" thick. 

PRESS—KNUCKLE JOINT 

1000 ton Bliss #27 Knuckle Joint, Embossing & 
Coining Press, 2!/."" stroke, 18'' Shut Height. 

ROLLING MILLS 

8" x 10'' Schmitz Single Stand Two High With 
Friction Drive Rewinder. 

12/7," x 16" Philadelphia Two Hiah Cold Roll- 
ing Mill. Complete with Pinion Stand, 75 H.P. 
Motor 440/3/60. Starter and Controls, Incl. 
Coiler. 

12\4"" x 20'' Waterbury Farrel Single Stand Two 
High. Complete with Gear Reducer and 50 
H.P. A.C. Motor. 

18" x 24" Waterbury Farrel Two Stand Two 
High Rolling Mill. Complete with Elec. Equip. 

TESTING MACHINE 

300,000 Ib. SOUTHWARK-EMERY Universal Hy- 
draulic Testing Machine. 

TRIMMING LINE 

#1049 Vewtnaioe Trimming Line, With Feed 
Rolls and Scrap Cutter. Capacity for steel 
or aluminum alloys '/4"' max. Trimmed width 
22"" min. 66'' max. Scrap Length %"' min. 
2%44"" max. 


UNIVERSAL IRONWORKERS 

Ryerson Steel Frame Universal Iron Worker, 
M.D. Capacity Punch 5;"" thru %"', Shear |" 
Square |!4,"" Round, '/."" x 4" Flat, 4x 4x 
%,"" Angles. 

No. 28U-30 Buffalo Armor Plate Universal Iron- 
worker—Combination Punch, Shear & Bar 
Cutter. Motor Driven Capacities—Shear 3"' 
Round, 25%'' Square, 5x5x5'' Angles 45° 
Floats 5 x 1%", 12"—3l',# Beams, 12—30# 
Channels, Punch I'/." thru ['4". 

WELDERS 

700 KVA Federal Flash Welder, Enclosed Rim 
Type: 440 Volt, Single Phase, Ring Sizes 6" 
to 35"' Diameter x |2'' Wide. 

40 KVA Sciaky Spot Welder, 36" 
440/3/60 operation. 

250 KVA Progressive Model A-6 Flash Welder 
440 volt 60 cycle, Mechanical Contractor Hi- 
Pressure Clamp Assembly—NEW 1949. 


RITTERBUSH & COMPANY, INC. 


50 ‘Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
— Phone—Cort 7-3437 
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The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINER) vy 


Round About—tThe steel strike 
has taken its toll indirectly on the 
used machinery market in the 
Cleveland area. Slowdown of in- 
dustrial activity due to lack of 
steel or inability to obtain compo- 
nent parts has caused manufactur- 
ers to postpone buying until the 
material supply gnproves. 

Another factor adding to market 
slowness is the number of plants 
closed down for vacation. As a re- 
sult sales of used machine tools 
have fallen off and inquiries are 
less numerous. 

Hardest hit by the lull are the 
small dealers. For some, business 
is almost at a standstill. With buy- 
ers staying out of the market until 
the strike ends and becoming more 
particular in their requirements, 
only the large dealers can build 
sufficient inventory to satisfy 
shoppers. Small dealers with 
stocks at low ebb haven’t the capi- 
tal to build up large enough inven- 
tories to attract buyers. 


Too Risky — With the market 
moving so slowly small dealers 
can’t afford to tie up capital for 
any extended period of time. The 
chance that they might not be able 
to move the tools is too great. Big- 
ger dealers are able to take advan- 
tage of the greater number of ma- 
chine tools now being made avail- 
able. But they have to hold onto 
the tools and hope for a sale at a 
later date. 

Some sources look for an upturn 
in the market this fall. Their opti- 
mism is based on continuance of 
government spending for the de- 
fense programs and on the expec- 
tation that industry in general will 
boost production to make up for 
time lost during the steel strike. 
Supply pipelines will have to be 
replenished first, however. 


Slow Going—As far as govern- 
ment business is concerned, the 
createst lag in the Cleveland area 
has been noted in shell working 











ENG 


equipment. The widely publicize, = 
shutdown of shell plants dye to 
lack of shell steel has stilled de. 
mand for all types of shell working a 
units.. 

Buying for the jet engine pro. 
gram is still steady. But one of the 
least publicized programs that is g 
source of strength in the used 
market is the helicopter program 
which has created a demand for 
gear making equipment. 

New York’s used tool market mir- 
rors conditions reported in Cleve- 
land. What little demand there is 
has been directed toward heavy 
duty machinery. One dealer sized 
up the situation succinctly, calling 
it “just plain lousy.” 









Intangibles — Inactivity in the 
area cannot be attributed to any 
one factor. It seems to result from 
a combination of the market-de- 
pressing effects of the steel strike, 
summer heat and vacations. Deal- 
ers were hoping for a comeback 
now that the strike is over but 
were not overly confident that this 
much hoped for reversal of trend 
would develop. ri 

Machinery Dealers National 
Assn. is expected to increase the 
tempo of its activity after the com- 
parative quiet of the summer 
months. In line with this, Elden 
Watts has been added to Executive 
Director Randy Vinson’s staff as 
an assistant. With Mr. Watts han- 
dling much of the association's de- 
tail work, Mr. Vinson hopes to be 
able to carry out his planned ener 
getic program of attending all 
MDNA chapter meetings whe" 
they are resumed this fall. 


Renegotiation—One of the first 
activities slated for MDNA action 
is establishment of a Renegoti« 
tion Committee to study industry 
problems in this field. The commit: 
tee will also advise the government 
about renegotiation difficulties p® 
culiar to the used machine tool 
business. 


Tue Iron Act 





